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Racist Bomber 





A signed first edition of the book that blows 
the lid off the secret life of David Copeland, 
the nazi pub bomber I. 


Jointly written by Searchlight co-editor 


4A Nick Lowles. 
< On the surface, 22-year-old David Copeland 


Wis Seabet Dice of Ruciet Bomber seemed quite ordinary. Semi-literate, perhaps; 

and Killer David Copeland introverted, certainly. But hardly the sort of man 
to inflict fear into the heart of black, Asian and 
homosexual communities across the country; to 
kill and maim men, women and children with his 
evil deeds. 


This sensational book reveals how Copeland 
embarked upon his reign of terror. It details the 
huge, troubled police operation launched to track 
him down and draws from his startling police con- 
fession, psychiatric reports, family interviews and 
correspondence between him and the authors 
whilst he was in Broadmoor. It is a chilling insight 
into a mind so warped it practically defies belief. 


Readers of Searchlight can order a first edition 
signed by the authors. Simply fill in the coupon 
below, and return to Blake Publishing Ltd, 3 
Bramber Court, 2 Bramber Road, London W14 9PB. 





f I would like to order _ copies of Mr Evil by Graeme McLagan 
and Nick Lowles at the special price of £12.99 each. 


y Either a) Please debit my Visa/Access/Mastercard 
[ Card number _ i / / 


Expiry Date /_ 
I b) | enclose a cheque for made payable to Blake Publishing Ltd 


I Please allow 28 days for delivery 





The international anti-fascist monthly 


Editorial 


Copeland trial - the guilty are still at large 

The conviction of David Copeland appears to close the 
chapter on a series of bombings that left three people 
dead and over 100 injured. For 13 days he brought fear to 
the heart of London's diverse communities. Unfortunate- 
ly, Copeland is unlikely to be the last to carry out such acts 
of terror. Since the early 1990s the theory of violent race 
war, developed in the United States, has permeated the 
British far right. 

However, the police seemed unprepared for this threat. 
Not only have they admitted to having no knowledge of 
Copeland's activities before the bombings, they also seem 
not to have appreciated the effect that inflammatory 
racist propaganda has in inspiring individuals to commit 
racist attacks. In 1993 Searchlight told a Home Affairs 
Select Committee inquiry into racial harassment and 
attacks of the growing impact of US terrorist ideas on the 
extreme right wing in Britain. The police completely failed 
to comprehend these ideas and dismissed the submis- 
sion, claiming that any links that did exist were between 
individuals rather than organisations. 

After Copeland so obviously took his cue from the US, 
one hopes that the police and security services will 
change their approach. The people who wrote, articulat- 
ed and distributed the propaganda that fuelled 
Copeland's fantasies remain at large. As long as this con- 
tinues to be soothers will follow in Copeland's footsteps. 


Searchlight first to identify Copeland 
As the Copeland trial drew to a close the Metropolitan 
Police acknowledged in a press conference that they had 
_Teceived Copeland's name several hours before the iden- 
tification by Paul Mifsud, one of Copeland’s work col- 
leagues. While they did not reveal the source of this infor- 
mation, they did admit that the Anti-Terrorist Squad was 
not informed for several days. 

Searchlight can reveal that it was we who identified 
Copeland’s name, which we passed to the police through 
a third party. However, it seems that London Special 
Branch sat on the information before informing the 
investigating team. Although Copeland could not have 
been arrested sooner, the information, which included 
his connection to the British National Party, would have 
made him a far more important suspect. Special Branch’s 
reluctance to share this information is likely to have 
stemmed from its lack of knowledge of Copeland, a fact 
confirmed at the press briefing. This is despite the fact 
that Copeland was an active BNP member for several 
months, during which time he attended numerous party 
activities, and was also a regional organiser of the 
National Socialist Movement. 
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reatest victory to date in last year’s European elec- 
tions, establishing itself as Britain’s fourth political 
party. But with three members elected to the European 
Parliament, the party that paradoxically advocated a 
complete withdrawal from Europe has fallen to pieces 
with alarming speed. In the recent London mayoral elec- 
tions UKIP polled fewer votes even than the British 
National Party. This may partly be attributable to the 
hardening of the Conservative position on Europe and 
its use of the race card, leading many voters to switch to 
a party that takes the right-wing anti-Europe argument 
to its logical conclusion by combining it with xenopho- 
bic and anti-immigration rhetoric. But the impetus for 
the UKIP’s demise has been internal warfare rather than 
only external political threats. Given the success that 
permeated the party just one year ago, its downfall has 
been spectacular. The UKIP has become the victim of its 
own self-destruction. 

The party is now riddled with factional splits, person- 
ality clashes, a number of odd characters and a multi- 
tude of charges that include racism and right-wing 
extremism. These allegations were always there, but 
usually remained on the periphery. Now they dominate 
the party’s image and the hardline Eurosceptics of the 
UKIP have become their own worst enemies, a point 
emphasised by Michael Holmes, the former leader of the 
UKIP, when he resigned from the party at the end of 
March. 

With the departure of Holmes, the UKIP’s fall from 
grace appeared complete. In a joint statement Holmes, 


Te: UK Independence Party (UKIP) achieved its 
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and up to 200 other dissatisfied members, indicated 
there was something far more sinister lurking in the 
UKIP than meets the eye. It had, they said, become open 
to the whims of extremists and a leadership that seemed 
intent on tearing the party apart. Jeremy Titford had 
been elected to the UKIP leadership alongside Nigel 
Farage, after a vote of no confidence against Holmes 
early in the year. Holmes'’s statement of resignation said, 
“We are convinced that this election result condemned 
UKIP to the far right”. 

“We did constant battle to ensure fair play for all 
members, prevent extremism, give UKIP sensible poli- 
cies ... Other party members will also soon be deciding 
if UKIP’s disease is any longer worth the fight, but stay- 
ing with UKIP tars us with an extremist brush. We must 
move on.” 

The UKIP has a short but troubled history. The party 
was founded in September 1993 by Dr Alan Sked, a lec- 
turer in history at the London School of Economics. Its 
entry onto the political scene, at a time when the 
Conservatives under John Major were perceived to be 
“soft” on Europe, was swiftly followed by Sir James 
Goldsmith’s Referendum Party, and together they posed 
areal threat to Major. Goldsmith's death, followed by the 
demise of his party left the field clear for the UKIP, which 
duly mopped up anti-Europe votes in 1999. 

One of Sked’s PhD students was Mark Deavin, who 
until recently was one of the leading lights in the BNP. 
Deavin, a former UKIP member, was the main 
researcher for Nick Griffin’s antisemitic publication Who 
are the Mindbenders? and remains linked to the BNP, 
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Nigel Farage 
in earlier 
times leading 
the UKIP 


Photo by 
Mike Cohen 


though in a more secretive role. His plans to infiltrate 
and destroy the UKIP were revealed on The Cook Report 
in 1997. Sked, who had viewed Deavin as a close friend, 
expelled him from the party for his views and disloyalty, 
but resigned himself later that year. Holmes and Farage 
then took over as joint leaders. 

Sked was strongly opposed to racism within the party 
and insisted on a clause refusing membership to anyone 
who held such views. But even then UKIP contained a 
number of people who had gravitated from the ranks of 
the right, including Bee Carthew, a former British 
wartime intelligence officer, who had founded Powellite, 
an Enoch Powell fan club. 

Four of the UKIP’s current senior officers are alleged to 
have been involved in Dennis Delderfield’s right-wing 
New Britain Party. They are Titford, the party secretary 
Bryan Smalley, Derek Bennett, a member of the National 
Executive, and Michael Natrass, the party chairman. 
Founded in 1977, the New Britain Party supported vol- 
untary repatriation for immigrants. Its manifesto stated, 
“immigration into this country must stop completely 
and immediately ... The Race Relations Act should be 
repealed. Any immigrants who want to return to their 
own country permanently should have their passage 
home paid.” 

Richard Clements, a former UKIP member expelled 
for his views, recently circulated a racist letter signed by 
a number of people including Delderfield. It claimed 
that immigrant races were on the verge of controlling 
London and that Britain would soon be overtaken by 
Asians and Afro-Caribbeans. 

It emerged that Delderfield, though not a UKIP mem- 
ber, had been attending a number of meetings. Many in 
the party were curious about who had invited him to 
these meetings. 

Farage was photographed in 1997 in conversation 
with Deavin and Tony Lecomber - a convicted bomber — 
of the BNP, after Deavin’s expulsion. Holmes said, “UKIP 
should be ashamed about these links”. It is still unclear 
who took and circulated the photograph. 

At least one faction of the BNP views the internal 
problems within the UKIP as an opportunity to exploit, 
rather mischievously offering the hand of friendship. 
The May 2000 edition of Spearhead claims “there can be 
no doubt that a great many UKIP members and sup- 
porters, caring as they do about Britain’s loss of national 
identity in Europe, also see that identity threatened by 
mass immigration and multi-racialism’. 

The issue of Europe does not exist solely in the 
domain of the right. But both the conservative right and 
the extreme right have capitalised on the issue in order 
to escape the political wilderness. 

Jumping on the Eurosceptic bandwagon, the far-right 
magazine Right Now! has played quite heavily on this 
issue. Approaching the European question gives cre- 
dence to onslaughts on anything it deems anti-British 
and a respectable face to its arguments. The 
Euroscepticism displayed on its pages leads to its con- 
clusion that, “We must bolster this patriotism, and use 
unabashedly patriotic iconography and language”. For 
Right Now!, Euroscepticism has proved to be a legiti- 
mate path for more sinister attacks: “Speaking out 
against multiculturalism will make the immediate job of 
defying the euro much easier, by boosting the generic 
sense of nationality”. 

The BNP too finds the issue of Europe a fruitful 
ground to bolster an image of respectability. This is why 
Griffin has switched from racist to patriotic rhetoric, 
voiced within the framework of the European debate. It 
is safe, respectable and appeals straight to the heart of 
middle England, Griffin's most desired support base. But 
the BNP lacks the image to attract wavering 
Conservative supporters. The neo-nazi label is too 
unpalatable for the sensibilities of middle-England. 

The UKIP could provide a respectable background for 
those who wish to cast racist politics in a cloak of legiti- 


macy, but there is little mileage in the notion of an amal- 
gamation of the two parties. The BNP would undoubt- 
edly find the notion of a merger appealing, but most 
UKIP members prefer the refuge of respectability in the 
limited domain of Eurosceptic politics. Many of them 
are elderly, often wealthy, and prefer jingoism and little 
Englander nationalism to neo-nazism. 

Holmes’s departure has not put an end to the UKIP’s 
present turmoil. Smalley explained, “Michael Holmes 
was a despotic leader. He became very unpopular with 
the National Executive. When Rodney Atkinson, a man 
with rather extreme views himself, came second in the 
leadership vote, he left two days later with Holmes. 
There is now a lot of bitterness and they are trying to dis- 
rupt UKIP.” 

According to former members of UKIP, including 
Holmes, Atkinson, another Freedom Association 
activist, should have been elected leader. 

When Searchlight asked Smalley about the UKIP’s 
association with the New Britain Party, he replied, “I was 
in New Britain myself, and I am not ashamed of this. I 
considered them to be reasonable people ... I didn't 
leave because of extremism, but because it wasn't doing 
anything political.” 

Asked if Delderfield or open racists would be allowed 
to join UKIP, he answered, “I think probably not. UKIP 
recently held a vote to decide whether, if a member was 
uncovered as a racist or right-wing extremist, they 
should be thrown out immediately. We decided not to, 
that is not democratic. We would offer them the chance 
to resign, and if they did not accept we would go through 
a disciplinary procedure. 

“UKIP has many ethnic members. They come to this 
country to escape oppression in their own and they like 
the way that we are governed. They wish to retain that. 

“The BNP might have put in their magazine that they 
wish to amalgamate, but they have never approached us 
with this. If they did they would be sent away with a flea 
in their ear.” 

Holmes, however, had an altogether different view 
about the problem of extremism within UKIP “There is a 
very strange agenda in UKIB” he told Searchlight. “No 
one in the National Executive wanted me as leader. 
Bryan Smalley has always been against me. 

“He should be ashamed about having been in New 
Britain. Lots of UKIP have been silly to get involved with 
Delderfield. Nigel Farage was stupid to be photographed 
with the BNP ... I don’t know Farage’s agenda, he doesn't 
even know it himself. 

“There is a potential problem of racism within UKIP. 
There are many-elderly members and some of them are 
easily misled.” 

Holmes added, “There is no doubt that there has been 
massive destabilisation within UKIP. It goes much deep- 
er than just personality. Someone wants to destroy UKIP 
because it was a successful threat to the Tories. 

“It was not bitterness that led to my resignation and 
voicing my concerns. It was not sour grapes on my part. 
It is sour grapes on behalf of the membership. There is 
an agenda to destroy UKIP. 

“The BNP beat UKIP in every region in the last 
[European] election. In 1997 we beat them. Someone in 
UKIP doesn't want them [the UKIP] to do very well. It has 
all happened very quickly. It is not just people trying to 
destroy me, but the party as a whole. UKIP will be wiped 
out by the next election.” 

Perhaps the UKIP was merely a symbol of demoralisa- 
tion within the Tory Party, rather than a success in its 
own right. Since last year it has existed as a contradic- 
tion. Advocating withdrawal from Europe while holding 
three seats in the European Parliament clearly created 
huge ideological problems. But its speedy downfall is 
symptomatic of something etched much deeper in the 
party’s psyche. Some put it down to personalities, others 
to something more sinister, but whichever the case there 
is an air of suicidal self-destruction about the UKIP. 
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NF returns to 


Margate 
by Tony Robson and 
Terry Fitzpatrick 


Front once again led its supporters through the 

Kent town of Margate. Its previous march had 
attracted dozens of local people and the NF was hoping 
to build a lasting platform in the town. This time, how- 
ever, hardly any local people joined the NF protest and 
fewer than 70 paraded behind the party’s banner. 

This was a national mobilisation for the NE Members 
came from Yorkshire, East Anglia and Birmingham, but 
there was no sign of the newly formed Medway branch. 
A small drum corps was present as was a UDA banner. 
Regulars who took part included NF organiser Terry 
Blackham, Nicky Cooper, Tom Holmes and Keith Taylor. 
There was also a sprinkling of new faces. 

The decline in numbers mirrored the decreasing 
prominence of the issue of refugees in the local and 
national media of late. In April, only weeks before the 
local and London Assembly elections, the Conservative 
Party and the right-wing press whipped up hysteria for 
short-term electoral advantage. 

As the NF set off along the seafront its path was 
blocked by 70 anti-fascists from across the Southeast. 
After a lengthy stand-off, including the aggressive use of 
police dogs, the police forced the NF to retrace its steps 
back to the railway station. 

Two NF members were arrested, one for allegedly 
throwing objects at the anti-Nazi protesters and anoth- 
er for hitting a young child. These arrests infuriated 
Blackham, who complained that the police should be 
arresting the anti-fascists instead. Blackham need not 
have worried : the police also arrested three anti fascists 
and confiscated the Anti Nazi League banner. 

The only purpose of the demonstration was to incite 
racial hatred and anger has been directed at the police 
for allowing the march to go ahead in the first place. A 
police spokesperson refused to reveal the cost of the 
operation, but admitted to Searchlight that the Kent 
Police and British Transport Police would not have been 
in a position to deal with another emergency on the 
same day. Richard Nicholson, the Labour leader of 
Thanet Council, has written to the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, about the decision to allow the march and the 
lack of police consultation with the council. 


Bees UP by its success in April, the National 
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ROM NAZI ideologue to secret 
| oe Grand Master, David Myatt 
has long been a man of mystery 
and has slipped in and out of the public 
eye for the past 30 years. But his multiple 
lives appear to have caught up with him. 
It seems that David Myatt is also M. 
Yusuf and possibly even David Quick. 

None of this should come as any great 
surprise, for the Mr Benn of the far right 
has long used different names to dis- 
guise his political and satanic antics. 
Over the past few years the mad magi- 
cian has operated under the names 
Anton Long, Godric Redbeard, Conrad 
Robury and Stephen Brown. Most of 
these disguises have been used to con- 
ceal his role with the Order of Nine 
Angles, a hardline satanic group which 
he himself formed. Godric Redbeard was 
the name he attached to some of his 
more provocative nazi articles, one of 
which is titled: “System Breakdown: A 
Guide to Disrupting the System” (see 
page 18). 

Searchlight’s investigation began 
when we discovered that Myatt was sub- 
scribing to National Socialist Movement 
material under the name J P Quick from 
a house in Leigh Sinton, near Malvern. A 
check of the electoral register revealed 
Jacqueline Quick, otherwise known as 
Jacqueline Mary Myatt. However it 
appears that Jacqueline Myatt is actually 
married to a Mr David Yusuf, who was 
born on 12 October 1951. It seems that 
Mr Yusuf and David Myatt (born 10 
December 1951) are one and the same. 

In September last year David Yusuf 
registered a computer construction 
company by the name of Space Times 
Systems (STS). In on the venture as 
another director was David Quick. It 
seems that Quick had previously been 
working at Fleet (Line) Motors Ltd, 
based at Spring Lane Industrial Estate, 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Malvern. Despite being a director of STS, 
Quick is also registered as unemployed. 

Whether David Myatt is also David 
Quick is still unclear. However the name 
David Quick appears on the electoral 
register while Myatt and Yusuf do not. 

Last February Myatt started work at 
John Tooby & Co Ltd, a local gardening 
centre. Yet he seems to have been unable 
to provide a national insurance number 
and so was provided with a temporary 
one. 

Today Myatt claims to have ditched 
his nazi views and turned to Islam, 
where he operates under a quite differ- 
ent name. Confronted by the BBC over 
his nazi writings, Myatt claimed, some- 
what conveniently, that as a Muslim he 
could not discuss his “past mistakes”. 

Searchlight for one is slightly doubtful 
about the validity of his conversion. It 
must be remembered that he has twice 
before converted to other religions after 
his nazi politics have been exposed. In 
the mid-1970s, after serving a sentence 
for racial violence, he spent 18 months 
as a Benedictine monk. Ten years later, 
after Searchlight exposed him as the 
leader of the ONA, he wrote to us claim- 
ing that he was becoming a Taoist. On 
both occasions it was not long before he 
reappeared on the nazi/satanic scene. 

Following the BBC’s visit Myatt was 
contemplating a move to Shropshire 
until the controversy over his links with 
the NSM died down. Shropshire is home 
to his close friend Richard Moult, other- 
wise known as Christos Beest, the cur- 
rent leader of the ONA. It was to Moult’s 
farm near Craven Arms that Myatt fled 
after being raided by the police in 
February 1998. 

All this will be a great embarrassment 
to Jacqueline Quick, aka Myatt, as she 
holds a _ senior position in the 
Department of Social Security. 
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A BBC reporter confronts Myatt outside his 
Leigh Sinton home 





WHY IS THERE STILL GENOCIDE? 


WHAT LESSONS DID WE LEARN, 
FROM THE HOLOCAUST ? 


IAT CAN THE WEST DO TG. 
iT GENOCIDE? 


WHEN IS IT BES 
WHAT CAN EAS AN INDIVIDUAL D 





TO FARE ACTION? 






Remembering For The Future 





RFTF 2000 PUBLIC MEETING 


“EVIL AND INDIFFERENCE 
IS THERE AN END TO GENOCIDE?” 
FRIDAY 27 JULY Westrninster Central Hail 
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Griffin deserts rank and file 


A PLANNED British National Party meeting in Tenbury 
Wells, Worcestershire, ended in farce after the two key 
speakers failed to appear. Party leader Nick Griffin and 
West Midlands organiser Steve Edwards were due to 
address the newly amalgamated South Wales and 
Hereford and Worcester branch but cried off at the last 
moment after details of the BNP event reached the Anti 
Nazi League. 

Fearing a confrontation and public backlash resulting 
from the David Copeland bomb trial, the two BNP offi- 
cials decided to stay at home. Unfortunately their deci- 
sion failed to reach the party faithful, eight of whom 
turned up and by all accounts were not best pleased, 
especially as they were then entertained by John 
Haycock. the BNP’s newly elected (unopposed) parish 
councillor . 

One wonders what Haycock, not the brightest of men, 
could have told his audience. Surely not details of his 
first council meeting, with reports reaching Searchlight 
that he slipped off at 8:30pm, well before anyone else. 
More likely Haycock passed the time telling his fellow 
nazis about his family’s recent court appearances. 

The meeting had been organised by Walter Carr, a vet- 
eran nazi who until recently combined his BNP activi- 
ties with those of the Church of the Creator. The BNP 
had hoped the meeting would herald a new beginning 
for the party in the region after months of regression. 
The party’s Bristol and Gloucestershire branches have 
virtually collapsed, with both George Jeffries and Bruce 
Cowd dropping out. However Griffin’s no-show appears 
to have left a bitter taste in the mouths of many activists, 
and the meeting has had quite the opposite effect to 
what was intended. 


BNP to attend Duke conference 


ONLY WEEKS after Griffin's visit to the US, it seems he is 
already planning another trip, this time as a guest of the 
former Ku Klux Klan leader David Duke. Duke is hoping 
to hold an international “nationalist” conference in his 
home state of Louisiana in October. Among the other 
guests invited are racists and fascists from France, 
Germany and Russia. 


Branches demoted 


LAST MONTH Searchlight reported that despite claims 
of unparalleled growth the BNP had only 23 branches. 
Well we can now reveal that this number is declining vir- 
tually by the day as five units have been demoted to 
group status for lack of activity. Bristol, Dewsbury, 
Rossindale, Coventry and Blackpool have faced the 
leader’s wrath for not standing candidates in the recent 
local elections. Two groups have been promoted to 
branch status: Burnley and Oldham. 


Racist Lady 
Birdwood dies. 
Report next 
month 
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BNP finalises 


election plans 
by Sam King 


ITH THE general election possibly less 
Wis: a year away, the leaders of the 

British National Party met recently to 
decide the party’s strategy. In a radical departure 
from its policy up to now, the racist party has 
decided to contest only between 15 and 30 seats, 
well below the 100 now needed to qualify for a 
party political television broadcast. 

Acknowledging that the party would be severely 
stretched to field the necessary candidates, let 
alone fund their campaigns, the leadership has 
also admitted that the return from standing is not 
sufficient to justify the financial outlay. 

In 1997 the BNP stood 55 candidates, enabling 
it to qualify for a television broadcast under the 
old rules, while in the 1999 European elections it 
stood candidates in the ten English and Scottish 
regions and in the process produced 15 million 
leaflets. However, following a change to the elec- 
toral rules, the BNP has decided not to try for the 
100 seats now needed for a broadcast but will 
instead concentrate on a few key target areas. 

Party branches that are interested in standing 
candidates are now required to fund the campaign 
themselves, which is likely to cost in the region of 
£1,000, and must be able to prove to the leader- 
ship that the candidate has a good chance of an 
impressive vote. With fewer candidates standing 
and a concentration on the party’s heartlands of 
the West Midlands, East London and Lancashire, 
the BNP will no doubt boast a significant increase 
in its average percentage vote. 

In place of mass campaigning on a national 
level, the leadership meeting reconfirmed the 
party’s recent policy of prioritising local elections 
where it believes it has a good chance of electoral 
breakthrough in a few years. Success at a local 
level, it believes, is much more beneficial than a 
saved deposit in a national election. 

This view was born out by the recent London 
mayoral and Assembly elections. Despite its 
47,000 votes, a 2.7% share, representing a signif- 
icant increase on recent performances, the BNP 
received virtually no publicity in the national 
press. While Griffin has written of a conspiracy to 
silence the BNP, the reality is that in any election 
2.7% is minuscule. 

With the BNP gaining 23% in Sandwell, 16% in 
Dudley and 9% in other local elections it contest- 
ed, the policy of “community politics” is set to 
continue. 

This will be music to the ears of Eddie Butler, 
the party’s former East London organiser and 
political guru to Tony Lecomber. Butler, who 
returned to the BNP fold following Griffin’s suc- 
cession to the leadership, was highly critical of 
the party’s decision to stand a complete slate in 
last year’s European election. Having master- 
minded its East London campaign between 1989 
and 1994, which culminated in the election of 
Derek Beackon in Millwall, Butler has seen the 
virtue of localised politics. While some people, 
including the then leader John Tyndall, argued for 
a more modest campaign in order to concentrate 
resources, they were overridden by Nick Griffin 
who lobbied for a full slate in order to benefit from 
a television broadcast and free mailshot. 


Hull racist 
jailed for 


nine months 
by Kate Taylor 


SIMON SHEPPARD, a former British National 
Party member, was convicted and sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment last month for 
distributing racially inflammatory material. 
Sheppard and David Hannam were arrested in 
June 1999 while distributing leaflets in support 
of the BNP’s European election campaign in 
the Avenues area of Hull. 

The leaflet, according to Sheppard, was 
intended as both a European election leaflet 
and a “humorous gimmick” to launch a new 
branch of the BNP in Hull. 

Headlined, “Our Politicians are Traitor 
Criminals”, the leaflet questions, “Did our 
‘democratic government’ ever ask the British 
people if they wanted our country to be run by 
multinational capitalists and spoiled by 
millions of immigrants from the Third World, to 
make us into a mongrel race of docile low paid 
wage slaves? THEY DID NOT.” 

The offending leaflet continues, “Jews are in 
England unlawfully, since the Edict of Expulsion 
of 1290 has never been repealed. Now these 
illegal immigrants control our news and TV, and 
never miss an opportunity to portray the 
MULTICULTURAL MESS as a normal state of 
affairs.” 

The text was illustrated with a mock map of 
the area, with street names such as Pakistani 
Avenue and Wigger Way. On the map is a 
“mass grave” with the caption “six million is 
claimed, but estimates vary between 24 million 
and 100,000”. 

Sheppard, a science graduate, defended 
himself in court. His website claimed that one 
juror was Chinese and another “an obvious 
queer”. His defence, said the website, was 
that because the Jews were expelled from 
England in 1290 by King Edward I, Jews were 
indeed illegal immigrants. 

The BNP expelled Sheppard from the party 
after he had designed and distributed the 
leaflet, due to the bad publicity it had brought 
them. 

Hannam, Sheppard’s co-defendant, pleaded 
guilty to distributing the leaflet and was 
sentenced to three months in a young 
offenders’ institution. 

Two BNP activists, called as defence 
witnesses, addressed the court on Jewish 
control of the media, Zionism and Jewish 
expulsions from numerous countries, with the 
aim of showing how Jews precipitate 
antisemitism. 

The prosecutor Philip Standfast said, “This 
material goes beyond what is permitted in a 
civilised society”. 





News in brief 


Tories oppose European Union 
anti-racism directive 


THE TORY party has opposed plans to implement 
anti-racism laws across the EU. MEPs in Strasbourg 
voted by 179 to 48 to back the new directive, which 
aims to outlaw racial harassment and victimisation, 
and seeks to protect against race discrimination in 
education and employment. 

The new laws are a response to the rise in right- 
wing extremism on the continent. But Francis 
Maude, the Shadow Foreign Secretary, claimed that 
the measures could do more harm than good. He 
said that the laws would result in more “red tape” 
that would only damage job prospects for members 
of ethnic minorities. 

Mr Maude declared, “We fully support any meas- 
ures that will stamp on race hatred and racial abuse”. 

But he added, “Jobs must be won on merit and not 
race, but we have doubts as to whether this well 
meaning but muddle-headed directive will be effec- 
tive. 

“As it stands, the directive threatens to damage the 
job prospects of ethnic minorities. It sends the mes- 
sage that employers who hire ethnic minorities will 
be faced with more red tape burdens.” 


Straw orders crackdown on 
‘bogus’ asylum seekers 


A SPECIAL squad of immigration officers has been 
given the task of cracking down on “bogus” asylum 
seekers. The Home Secretary, Jack Straw, has set up 
the new team in an endeavour to track down and 
deport those asylum seekers who are deemed not to 
be genuine. 

The Home Office believes that more than 20,000 
“bogus” asylum seekers have “gone missing” to avoid 
being deported home. 

The immigration officers will work in East London, 
before moving out across the UK. 

Under the terms of the Immigration and Asylum 
Act, immigration staff have the power to arrest sus- 
pects and detain them without a warrant. 

Barbara Roche, the Home Office Minister, told the 
House of Commons that Kosovan refugees would 
only be allowed to stay in Britain in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. “If people do not choose to return vol- 
untarily and there are no protection or other human- 
itarian reasons to prevent them from doing so, I 
regret that consideration will be given to enforcing 
their return.” 

This latest crackdown on asylum seekers has 
alarmed refugee agencies. 


Arsonists target halal butcher 


A HALAL butcher's shop in Lancashire was virtually 
destroyed after falling prey to a suspected arson 
attack. The explosion sent shards of glass flying 
across a main road in Nelson. 

According to a firefighter, “Some sort of accelerant 
was used to start the fire. The vapours from it built 
up and when they ignited it caused an explosion 
which blew glass from the front windows across the 
road.” 

Although the fire caused severe damage, no one 
was injured in the blast. A police investigation has 
been launched. 
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by Kate Taylor 


patriotic and Conservative Right”. Its declared pur- 

pose was to act “as a bridge between different 
right-wing groups within the party”. These aims seem to 
have a slipped a little since the inception in 1993 of the 
magazine, which now acts as a bridge between racists, 
eugenicists and right-wing extremists rather than 
between right-wing factions within the Tory Party. 

“Outside the Tory Party we would be just wandering in 
the wilderness, either alone or in some minuscule fringe 
group, which would be ridiculed, not respected.” Yet 
nowadays the contributors are less concerned with polit- 
ical respectability than with racist and sexist outpour- 
ings. 

Right Now! is run by Derek Turner, a man who once 
described himself as “your neighbourhood Nazi”. This 
statement, he later claimed, was intended to be sarcastic. 
It is therefore ironic that Turner, then Derrick Turner, was 
once the leader of the Social Action Initiative, an Irish 
neo-nazi group. Later pictured at a National Front march 
on Remembrance Sunday, Turner now views his politics 
as moderate. But not an edition of his magazine goes by 
without endless diatribes on race, immigration and 
eugenics, with a bit of Euroscepticism thrown in to give 
the magazine a tone of respectability. Turner may devote 
avast amount of space to Europe, but he is careful not to 
ignore other “threats” to British identity: “Another threat 
to our national identity which is arguably at least as omi- 
nous as being submerged by the EU. That threat is the 
pernicious ideology of ‘multi-culturalism’, devised and 
promulgated by Marxists turned deconstructionists.” 

Turner has clear problems assessing the politics 
behind many other issues as well. In his latest “campaign 
for free speech” on behalf of Frank Ellis - the Leeds 
University lecturer who recently addressed an American 
Renaissance meeting in the US on “racial hysteria” - 
Turner calls Searchlight a Stalinist magazine. At the meet- 
ing Ellis called us Marxist-fascists. On seeing the latest 
edition of Right Now! the words “right-wing”, “racist”, and 
“sexist” come to mind. 

As the proud bastion of political incorrectness, the 
magazine offers up all its usual delights and prejudices in 
one compact edition. The white, middle-class men at 
Right Now! have clearly had their sensibili- 
<) ties threatened by women who do not 
_accept their traditional roles in society. 
“Like the Y2K bug, feminism also 
started off being 

a. regarded as 
a joke 
and 


Res: NOW! was established as “the voice of the 
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eventually was taken seriously, not on its merits, but sim- 
ply because everyone else was taking it seriously. And 
feminism has its own ‘disaster scenarios’ ... Let us begin 
by considering the current hysteria over rape.” Why 
would anyone get worked up over such a thing as rape, 
the writer asks. After all, in the opinion of Right Now! it 
hardly exists as a reality at all. 

“The recorded number of rapes is about 6,000 a year. 
However, we know that less than 10% of rape allegations 
are found by a court to be true.” It is also safe “to assume 
that a large percentage of innocent men are convicted. 
Yet still the rape scare madness grows ... why let the facts 
get in the way of a profitable scare? And it certainly is 
profitable for the feminist industry.” Is it any wonder that 
Right Now! rarely features a female contributor? 

After attacking feminists and victims of sexual assault, 
Right Now! swiftly moves on to the usual victims of its 
bimonthly rants. A piece by J F Cronin laments the black 
perpetrators of crime in south London and their unfortu- 
nate, mostly white, victims. Describing his trip to Brixton 
Cronin says, “I wore my old clothes, and hid my watch in 
my pocket”. he goes on to justify the murder of Stephen 
Lawrence as “an act of unconscious retaliation’. White 
south Londoners have “been turned into strangers in 
their own country”. Of the nail bombs he says, “I would 
be very surprised if they turn out to be the last”. 

“This has been a difficult and painful piece to write”, he 
cries. “I went to school with black kids, some of whom I 
liked and respected. I have had black colleagues in vari- 
ous work places, some of whom I liked and respected. I 
have played rugby and football with blacks, some of 
whom I liked and respected. But. But ...”. Well of course 
he has many “black friends”, what racist doesn’t? 

It should come as no surprise that some of Right 
Now's star contributors in the past have included Gary 
Bushell, Alain De Benoist, Roger Scruton, Samuel Francis 
and Marco Respinti, a contributor to the Italian fascist 
newspaper Secolo d'Italia. But a number of prominent 
MPs have also written for Right Now! including Teresa 
Gorman, Sir Teddy Taylor, John Redwood, Anne 
Widdecombe, William Ross, Rev Martin Smyth and Bill 
Cash. One of the patrons of the magazine, Viscount 
Massereene, once commented, “If you say that I am 
racist, yes I certainly am and proud ofit. I’m Anglo-Saxon 
and want to keep this country Anglo-Saxon.” 

The MPs who contribute to Right Now! represent a 
glaring indictment of the Tory Party. In an effort to keep 
those blue waters clear, they have become increasingly 
vulnerable to a number of extremists who were previous- 
ly consigned to the lunatic fringes. It is this that has 
pushed nationalism and xenophobia to the centre of the 
party. To this day the Conservative Party has staunchly 
refused to condemn Right Now! This silence has proved 
all too damning. 
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13 days that shook Lo 


shot through a crowded Brixton market on 17 April 

1999. But in just two weeks one bomb became three 
and the malicious motives behind the violence unrav- 
elled to reveal organised and malicious racist attacks 
directed at London’s multicultural communities. 

A frightening observation made by Searchlight 
revealed the possible launch of a new style of racist 
attacks; “previous attacks, even bombings and arsons, 
have been aimed at rival political groups or individuals 
but the indiscriminate nature of these attacks would 
herald a new, and possibly unprecedented, wave of 
domestic terrorism in Britain”. 

The new wave of racial violence began with the first 
blast on 17 April and ceased with the third on 30 April, 
injuring more than 100 altogether and leaving three 
dead. 

Without warning, the first bomb sent 4kg of nails and 
resultant shards of glass into the crowded open market, 
injuring 39. While doctors worked through the night to 
treat the victims, Scotland Yard officers studied security 
film and the next morning’s papers reported the horrific 
news of a lone attacker with a lethal capability. 

In the early stages of the investigation, the police- 


[: BEGAN with an explosion. Nails and shards of glass 
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moved fast to extinguish any suspicion that the attack 
was linked to the IRA, but was reluctant to speculate fur- 
ther on the identity of the attacker although it was 
logged at Scotland Yard as a racial attack. 

A telephone call to the police on the day after the 
bombing claimed responsibility on behalf of a nazi hate 
group called Combat 18. Although the police received 
this claim with caution, it did prompt them to launch an 
investigation into London's neo-nazi hate groups. 

The investigation revealed startling new evidence that 
extremist groups had plans as far back as the mid-1990s 
to attack ethnic minorities in Britain as well as popular 
gay pubs with the aim of igniting a violent race war. 

By the third day after the bombing, detectives were 
still without leads in their search for the person respon- 
sible and turned to Londoners for help in tracing the 
bomb’s origins. 

Politicians acted fast to denounce the violence, Home 
Secretary Jack Straw told the media that the bombing 
was an “outrageous and mindless act”. The Liberal 
Democrat home affairs spokesman, Alan Beith, 
declared: “It is an act of supreme wickedness to plant a 
bomb in a busy shopping street”. 

Oona King, Labour MP for Bethnal Green and Bow, 
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reminded us that racial hatred and violence are not 
unusual in Britain today: “I think people failed to realise 
it, but the black community is living every day in fear of 
racist violence”. 

A local resident in Brixton, Dunstan Gunasingha, 60, 
confirmed this as he explained to journalists, “we were 
expecting that something like this might happen. There 
were anonymous phone calls from Monday onwards to 
local shops saying there was going to be a bomb.” 

Threats that any ethnic minorities who remained in 
the UK after 1999 would be exterminated were sent to 
the office of an Asian newspaper and others from an 
extreme right-wing group calling itself the White Wolves, 
just days before the blast. An Asian newspaper and a 
mosque near Brick Lane both received phone calls say- 
ing, “Brixton got it last week, you'll be next” and “you 
know that bombing in Brixton? Well, you're next.” 

Exactly seven days after the explosion in Brixton, on 
24 April, a second attack on London's ethnic communi- 
ties took place in Brick Lane, the centre of London's 
Bangladeshi community. 

This bomb brought more responses from politicians, 
who firmly condemned the violence. “I’m appalled by 
this second evil act of malicious violence,” said Mr Straw 
to journalists after the explosion. 

The leader of Tower Hamlets Council, Julie 
Mainwaring, also denounced the bombing. “Brick Lane 
is the heart of the East End’s Asian community,” she 
declared. “It appears that someone out there has chosen 
to attack our people again. It’s almost certainly linked to 
the Brixton bombing.” 

As police forensic specialists sifted through rubble 
and debris seeking clues about the manufacture of the 
bomb, in an effort to identify the bomber, connections 
between the two attacks were becoming clear. One the- 
ory emerged that the reason for the attacks was the pub- 
lication in February of the findings of the inquiry by Sir 
William Macpherson into the murder of Stephen 
Lawrence. 

The areas targeted by the bomber indicated clearly 
that the attacks were motivated by race hatred. Police 
were “convinced that the bomber had a racist motive 
and deliberately planted the Brixton device”. Ms King, 
whose constituency includes Brick Lane, and local com- 
munity leaders told journalists that they blamed “a white 
backlash against the Stephen Lawrence report for the 
Brick lane blast”. 

Fears were growing that more attacks might follow. By 
25 April the media had changed their tune from describ- 
ing the bombings as random violence and began using 
phrases such as “race terrorism’, “years of racial con- 
flict”, “Race bombers strike again”, “Neo-nazi thugs who 
stir up the East End” and “New bomb raises fear of racist 
campaign’. 

Shaken by the apparent racist campaign, ethnic 
minorities across the capital were living in increasing 
trepidation of further attacks. The communities targeted 
were understandably left shaken. “Nobody feels safe 
around here any more,” one eyewitness told journalists. 

Meanwhile the investigations continued. On 26 April 
Scotland Yard began working with the French intelli- 
gence service to investigate similarities with the French 
nail bombings that were carried out by Islamic extrem- 
ists. Detectives told the media that they suspected the 
group or individual behind the London bombs had 
received help from an international source. 

After extremist groups claimed responsibility for the 
Brixton and Brick Lane bombs, confusion reigned, with 
the media and apparently the police unable to differen- 
tiate between a genuine mid-1990s White Wolves docu- 
ment seen as a blueprint for terror and the growing 
number of hoax telephone calls being made in that 
organisation's name. 

That document explained how to make homemade 
bombs like the ones that had devastated Brixton and 
Brick Lane and revealed a racist campaign that clearly 
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aimed to ignite a violent and hateful, race war. 

It read, “Our main line of attack must be on the immi- 
grant communities themselves, the black and Asian 
ghettos. If this is done regularly, effectively and brutally, 
the aliens will respond by attacking whites at random, 
forcing them off the fence and into self-defence. This 
will begin a spiral of violence which will force the 
Establishment’s hand on the race issue.” 

As Searchlight reported in June last year, “The White 
Wolves document details possible attacks, bomb manu- 
als and counter-surveillance tactics. It is classic leader- 
less resistance. ‘We do not believe that we alone can win 
the race war, but we can start it’, it concludes.” 

The most significant breakthrough in the search for 
the bomber came shortly before the third explosion. The 
Anti Terrorist Squad with the technical help of the US 
space agency, NASA, had produced a remarkably good 
image of the suspect by enhancing film from surveil- 
lance cameras in Brixton taken just before the first blast. 

On 30 April, the media released an image of a suspect 
and asked for the public’s help in identifying him. The 
head of the anti-terrorist branch, Deputy Assistant 
Commissioner Alan Fry, told the media, “We have some- 
one who is clearly recognisable; someone knows him ... 
[and] he must be caught”. 

The same day the media reported that four neo-nazi 
groups had claimed responsibility for at least the first 
bomb to the police. Among them were the White Wolves 
and Combat 18, which claimed responsibility for both 
explosions. 

Searchlight dismissed the claim from C18, because the 
attack did not match C18’s previous pattern of opera- 
tion. The White Wolves were a far more serious threat. 

Amid mounting police and public anticipation that a 
third attack was planned for the approaching weekend, 
images of the as yet unidentified David Copeland circu- 
lated throughout London. 

Police spokespersons told journalists that they sus- 
pected the possibility of a third bomb on that Saturday, 
1 May. But Copeland broke the pattern of the previous 
attacks and detonated his bomb on the Friday evening. 
The explosion, at 6:37pm, devastated a crowded gay 
pub, the Admiral Duncan in Soho, killing three people 
and injuring 73, 13 of them seriously. 

Copeland was arrested at his home in Cove, 
Farnborough, just hours after the Soho blast. A police 
search of his room revealed bomb-making equipment 
and nazi paraphernalia. Two days later, he was charged 
with detonating all three bombs. 

Just hours after Copeland’s arrest, the police were con- 
fidently asserting that Copeland was acting alone and 
had no connections with any nazi organisations. “It is 
understood he was acting alone for his own motives,” 
David Veness, Assistant Commissioner of the 


Metropolitan Police, told journalists. 

But as Searchlight reported in June last year, “whether 
the police truly believed that Copeland had no links, or 
were saying it for political reasons, remains to be seen”. 
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AVID COPELAND was just 22 when he 
unleashed the bombs that killed three and 
injured more than a hundred. Motivated 
by a virulent hatred towards ethnic 
minorities, which was compounded by a 
vehement homophobia, the allure of nazi 
ideology was all too compelling for Copeland. Since 
childhood he had been consumed by inferiority com- 
plexes and crises of sexuality and masculinity. The ideas 
of the far right were to play on his anxieties and sense of 
powerlessness in a way that culminated in death, 
destruction and tragedy. 

Copeland is not alone in having an unhappy child- 
hood or psychiatric problems. But few perpetrate the 
amount of violence that he did. The ideas he possessed 
and the hatred he felt towards others did not come only 
from within. The fuse that ignited and directed the anger 
within Copeland was his involvement in the far right. 

Copeland was the second of three boys. He was born 
on the outskirts of west London, but when he was four 
his family moved to a semi-detached suburban house in 
Yately, Hampshire. From his birth there had been con- 
cerns about his development, initially over the size of his 
testicles and later over his lack of height. These factors, 
coupled with an inferiority complex in relation to his 
two brothers, played heavily on his mind as he grew up. 

An underachiever at school, he sought to make an 
impression. But, suffering from low self-esteem, he was 
always the loner. He could never quite fit in. 

His insecurities were exactly those that the far right 
exploits through its caricatured version of masculinity. A 
web of violence, explicit heterosexuality and strong mas- 
culinity underlie far-right groups. The last two were lack- 
ing in Copeland’s own life, and this was the image he 
desperately wanted. He yearned to belong. 

In spring 1997 Copeland moved to London. His father 
had arranged a job for him with engineering contractors 
on the Jubliee Line extension. With racism already 
embedded in his mind, he found east London very dif- 
ferent from the life he left behind. It was during the gen- 
eral election campaign that summer that Copeland 
made his first contact with the British National Party. 

For six months he was an active member, attending 
meetings and participating in leafleting campaigns 
across the capital. Though a member of the Newham 
branch, he joined a BNP election team in Uxbridge and 
heard Nick Griffin, now party leader, speak in Redbridge. 
After an aborted anniversary rally in Stratford, scene of 
the now infamous photograph of himself and the BNP 
leader John Tyndall, Copeland joined three other mem- 
bers in attacking Politico’s bookshop in Victoria — the tar- 
get of their hatred being Searchlight. 

Since his childhood, Copeland had harboured a 
strong revulsion towards gays. Because of his size, he 
had been paranoid throughout his youth that his family 
thought he was gay. The court heard of his fear of using 
public toilets and that he carried a knife in case gay men 
apporached him. 

The virulently homophobic BNP clearly perpetuated 
his hatred towards gays. Within the group, any roles that 
do not conform to a rigid version of masculinity, or to 
what is considered a normal and healthy sexuality, are 
strongly maligned. This can culminate not only in overt 
abuse but also in physical violence. Copeland took this 
to its logical conclusion in an effort to mask his own lack 
of self worth. 

But while the BNP offered an introduction to the far 
right, Copeland wanted more. Frustrated at the lack of 
activity he drifted away. A year earlier he had watched 
the television scenes of the Centennial Park bombing at 
the Atlanta Olympics with unconcealed excitement. He 
imagined carrying out a similar strategy at the Notting 
Hill Carnival. His time in the BNP brought that dream a 
little closer to reality. 

It was soon after leaving the BNP that Copeland 
attempted his first bombing campaign. Informed of the 








virtues of the Internet while in the BNP, he spent long 
hours in an Internet café in Victoria, searching the web 
for useful sites. He had downloaded The Terrorists’ 
Handbook and set about trying to build an ammonium 
nitrate bomb, similar to the high explosive device used 
in Atlanta. It failed, and frustrated, he gave up. 

However the lure of the far right was never far away 
and within a couple of months he was back in contact 
with the BNP first with Tony Lecomber, himself a con- 
victed bomber, and then with Barnaby Ore, a young east 
London activist whom Copeland had befriended during 
his time as a member. But by now the BNP was too tame 
for his views and, having read in the newspapers about 
high-profile NF marches in Dover, he decided to make 
contact with the NE Ore was less than keen to hand him 
over to a rival organisation and suggested that if he 
wanted something more hardline he should contact the 
National Alliance, a US nazi group led by William Pierce. 

Copeland was by now branching out politically. 
Browsing the Internet he came across Christian Identity 
(CI), a far-right theology that turned traditional 
Christian teaching on its head. CI claimed that the 
Anglo-Saxon and Nordic race of Northern Europe and 
the US was the lost tribe of Israel, while the Jews were the 
spawn of Satan and black people were sub-humans or 
mud people — a term Copeland would himself use later. 

When he came across a National Socialist Movement 
sticker in central London he thought he had at last found 
his political home. Launched a year before as a splinter 
group from the nazi terror group Combat 18, the NSM 
was one of the few openly nazi groups in Britain. 
Although tiny in numbers, it has attracted some of the 
most ideologically driven nazis to its ranks. 

By now he was a committed nazi. In a confession writ- 
ten after his arrest, Copeland said: “I bombed the blacks, 
Paki’s, Degenerates. I would of bombed the Jews as well 
if I got a chance.” In Broadmoor he ranted against the 
Zionist Occupation Government that was conspiring 
against him. 

But the first NSM member he met was not one of these. 
Having recently moved back to Hampshire after suffering 
panic attacks in London, Copeland was put in touch with 
the local NSM organiser, Kirk Barker. Barker had an 
unenviable record for violence, having served a three- 
year sentence for his part in an unprovoked racist attack 
on Asian waiters in Buntingford, Hertfordshire in 1992. 

Copeland was unimpressed with Barker and, although 
he soon replaced Barker as the local NSM organiser, he 
soon dismissed any thoughts he had of recruiting Barker 
to his terrorist campaign. For his part, Barker was equal- 
ly dismissive, claiming Copeland was a religious nut. 

Within weeks of joining the NSM he became its 
regional organiser, responsible for recruiting members 
and organising local activities. Within days of becoming 
organiser, Copeland began his preparations for his 
bombing campaign. 

With little hope of attracting others to his plans, 
Copeland entered 1999 determined to go it alone. 
Having re-read his Internet bomb manuals, he decided 
on a more moderate, but deadly, device. Buying compo- 
nents at local shops and experimenting in a nearby 
wood, he put the finishing touches to his campaign. 

Three months later, he calmly set off on his bicycle to 
Fleet station from where he caught a train to Clapham 
Junction in London. From there it was a short taxi ride to 
Brixton. Strapped across his back was a dark sports bag 
containing a primed bomb set to explode at 5.30pm. 

The court heard how Copeland had hoped to start a 
race war. “I believe in a real master race,” Copeland 
declared. His race and country came first and he wanted 
Aryan domination of the world. 

While Copeland would like to be remembered as the 
nazi who tried to ignite a race war, one cannot separate 
his politics from his personal problems. 

His inferiority complex was exploited by the likes of 
the BNP, who gave him a target and a scapegoat for his 
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anger. It also provided a remedy for his crisis of mas- 
culinity through its continual outbursts against gays. 
Self-frustration was transformed into anger at others. 
Once he had political justification for his feelings, he 
had the impetus to kill. 

It is therefore little surprise that Copeland was attract- 
ed to the far right. He was typical of a disaffected young 
male alienated from society. He lacked an identity that 
assigned him any status of power. He was a loner who 
found refuge and status through racism and white 
supremacy. Through adherence to the politics espoused 
by fascist groups, a new identity emerged. It was an 
identity that empowered him by positively identifying 
with the status of the white male. 

Within the BNP and far-right groups, race is absolute. 
His whiteness gave him that feeling of superiority that 
he lacked within mainstream society. Nothing else mat- 
tered. Because nazis prioritise race over any other factor, 
by virtue of his skin colour Copeland was able to feel 
special. 

In Broadmoor, a psychiatric assessment of Copeland 
concluded: “He has developed delusional beliefs which 
are connected to his low self-esteem and concern about 
his sexuality and he took an interest in extreme right- 
wing and fundamentalist Christian ideology. His atti- 
tude to others and more recent offending behaviour 
shows evidence of arrogance and lack of empathy and 
there are significant sadist elements to his thoughts and 
behaviour.” j 

He was suffering from a personality disorder that orig- 
inated from an unhappy childhood, a low esteem and 
sexual insecurities. By switching his own unhappiness 
to a resentment of the society around him he sought to 
inflict misery on others. From a position of self-per- 
ceived powerlessness, Copeland could dictate the lives 
of others. This, more than a simple wish to kill, was his 
motivating force. He was, in more ways than one, play- 
ing God. 

Copeland has claimed that it was his destiny to kill. He 
wanted to ignite a race war in order to facilitate a BNP 
government. He may have had the background and 
mental state that allowed him to commit such heinous 
crimes, but the ideas came from elsewhere. 

The BNP and other far-right groups provided the 
lethal ingredient to a dangerous recipe. The mixture of 
personality disorder, sexual insecurities and crises of 
masculinity with virulent racism and white supremacy 
proved deadly in a man who was very much a loner. He 
wanted to be special, and was desperate to be remem- 
bered. Now, tragically, this may prove to be the case. 

As David Copeland begins the first of many years of 
incarceration, he will have much time to ponder the 
rest of his life. Perhaps one day he will show remorse for 
what he did, which until now he has failed to do. When 
informed by police during his interrogation that a third 
person had died as a result of his bomb in Soho, he 
could only reply: “Does that make me a serial killer 
then?” 
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ket, is a bustle and tussle of heckling, shouting and 

laughter as I meander through the crowds of bar- 
gain hunters and fruit shoppers. Just over a year ago, 
David Copeland chose this market as the first target in 
his campaign of fascist violence. The bomb blast nearly 
killed a baby boy who needed surgery to remove a 10cm 
nail from his skull. It is hard to imagine the pandemoni- 
um that ensued here last April in the now characteristic 
organised shopper mayhem that has reclaimed the 
street. 

Kelly, originally from Kashmir and the owner of a 
small electronic goods stall, points out deep scar-like 
marks scratched on the wall of Boots facing his stall. 
“See those dents, that’s were the nails went”, he tells me 
between mouthfuls of Caribbean mutton curry. He 
explains, pointedly, “I remember, it was about 5pm and 
I was packing up my stall, ready to go. Earlier on, we'd 
seen the bag. It had been put out by pitch number 37. 
We're pitch number 35. We'd been suspicious, me and 
my mate, so we picked it up it and put it by the wall 
over there, outside Iceland. I was lucky I was behind my 
stall when it went off, but my mate was badly injured, 
especially in his feet, he needed 35 stitches.” 

Shaking his head and munching away, he continues, 
“All of us suffered after the bomb. We were badly affect- 
ed as business people. I lost £3,000 worth of stock. We 
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got no compensation and the council didn’t do any- 
thing to build business people’s morale back up.” 
Mandy, three stalls down, echoes Kelly’s sentiments. 
Standing behind her table laden with Nigerian spices, 
dried fish, Ukazi and bitter leaf, she makes no attempts 
to hide her outrage. “I lost my whole stall! I lost £5,000 
worth of stock and we got no compensation, none of 
us! The council threw away all my food, all my stock 
because they said it might have glass in it! The govern- 
ment, the council, they don’t care, look, ’im down 
there”, she goes on, pointing to a young black man jok- 
ing with friends at his stereo and speaker stall, “He got 
no compensation and he got robbed as well. Most of us 
struggle to set up a stall, you know, an’ then we lose it 
all.” 

Asked how the bomb affected her personal life, 
Mandy looks distressed and disgusted all at once, “E-ve- 
ry time I hear a little bang, even in my own house, you 
know, every little noise, I get a fright. I couldn't hear 
properly for two weeks after it. One of my staff had his 
thumb blown off. I found myself on the floor, it was 
shockin’.” Customers picking through her produce twig 
at our discussion and look up, nodding in sympathy 
and agreement. Harbouring no doubts about 
Copeland’s state of mind, she goes on, vehemently, “Oh 
’im that planted it, he’s not crazy, he knew exactly what 
he was doing, he sat down and worked it all out, no, he’s 
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not crazy”. And with that she returns to the brisk busi- 
ness of serving her customers. 

The bomb hasn't managed to taint Brixton’s multicul- 
tural social fabric or its spirit of get-up-and-get-on-with- 
it in the least. The market still bustles with the dominant 
work ethic of business-as-usual but a streak of cynicism 
has remained. The anger is still fresh at the lack of com- 
pensation and respect afforded to stall-holders by what 
most regard to be a tokenisticly sympathetic govern- 
ment and council. 

The Brick Lane bomb confirmed suspicions of a grow- 
ing, sinister pattern of fascist intent. Home to the biggest 
Bengali population outside Bangladesh, housed in some 
of the most derelict, impoverished estates in the country, 
and flanked by areas with a history of nazi activity, Brick 
Lane was a logical target. The bag containing the device 
was spotted by a concerned passer-by who bravely 
decided to put it in his car and drive it to a near-by police 
station. Thankfully he had not yet put the key in the igni- 
tion when the bomb exploded, blasting out the windows 
of the stylish Indian restaurant, Café Naz, with such 
force that the sound could be heard all over 
Whitechapel. 

M R Chowdhry, a waiter still working at Café Naz, had 
chosen to open the door of the restaurant at the precise 
moment the bomb went off. He is lucky to be alive. Back 
at the refurbished restaurant, he leaves his table, a gag- 
gle of professional-looking people merrily tasting each 
other's deserts, to recount to me his experience. “I went 
to go out and see what was the matter outside; people 
were all worried about this bag that had just been found. 
I remember, I open the door, just to see what was up, and 
then I just hear this big, big bang. All I see is black smoke 
and I am covered in blood, my hands and arms full of 
glass and blood.” It is hard to imagine this jovial, 
smooth-skinned, happy-go-lucky waiter in front of me 
standing dumb-struck and traumatised in the middle of 
the bomb site. “I felt very bad. It was like a nightmare,” 
he says, “but I still don’t know why they want to blast 
bomb here. I still can’t understand.” 

Another witness to the bomb is Sharique, the owner of 
the popular chicken and chips shop opposite Café Naz. 
He too remembers the stun of the bomb. “All my win- 
dows crashed in and everyone was everywhere. I’ve 
never seen anything like this before in my life, thick 
black smoke was everywhere, it was chaos.” But 
Sharique is critical when he talks of race relations in the 
community. “Ties are stronger now and the Asian com- 
munity is still really tight, the youth especially, feel 
stronger in themselves, but things haven't really 
changed in terms of racism; it’s still at the same level. 
Policing tactics are the same as ever, not that much has 
changed really.” Shrugging, he goes back to feeding his 
customers the huge piles of hot crispy chicken and chips 
that keep his shop thriving. 

The worst hit site of Copeland’s bombing campaign, 
however, was London's thriving “out” and proud gay 
community in Old Compton Street, which, like Brixton 
and Brick Lane, is enjoyed by all Londoners for its ener- 
gy, diversity and vibrancy. Here people are particularly 
reluctant to speak of what the press described as “pure 
carnage”. Understandably, people want to forget the 
war-zone scenes of dismembered bloodied bodies scat- 
tered over the pavement in what was arguably the worst 
bomb central London has ever witnessed. Katia, a shop 
assistant working in the fetish clothing store opposite, 
casts a despondent look onto the now merry, noisy 
street. “You know, you just don’t want to talk about it. I 
saw people lying in the street with their legs blown off, 
their arms blown off. It was horrifying.” 

Enrico, also a shop assistant, is angry. “Look, the 
politician and the papers, they all come here and seize 
on the event afterwards, they just use the issue for their 
own end but now what? I don’t think they care at all. 
Homophobic attacks keep happening, violence is still 
happening, but it is not reported, it is not discussed.” 
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In a bar a few doors down, a woman who knows the 
fickle nature of the media only too well is Lucy, whose 
picture alongside her traumatised girlfriend was 
splashed across the front pages of every paper and tele- 
vision set in the country. “All these journalists kept call- 
ing me up and telling me they were gay and that they 
would represent the gay community. It was awful, we 
couldn't leave the house, the phone never stopped ring- 
ing, they tried every trick in the book.” 

Lucy had agreed to meet her girlfriend Veronica, a bar- 
maid at The Admiral Duncan, inside after work. “At 6.30 
I heard this almighty bang outside. I was frantic. I rushed 
out into the street thinking it was Minties [a gay bar two 
doors from the Admiral] at first. Everyone was running 
towards me and I was rushing the opposite way. 
Stepping into the burnt out pub, all I could see were peo- 
ple picking themselves up and stumbling out in shock 
and I was just shouting, ‘Where’s Veronica? Where's 
Veronica?’ I could hear someone calling my name but 
looking around I couldn't see anyone I knew. 

“Then I turned around and she was standing behind 
me. She had been blown across the road, her face was 
pouring with blood and her hair was all over the place. I 
couldn't believe it, she was unrecognisable. I had looked 
straight past her.” The force of the blast had generated a 
fireball which raced through the chip shop opposite, 
bursting out of its back door and hurling people into its 
windows. Before the bomb, Lucy tells me, her girlfriend 
had been a sweet, open person. The trauma of the bomb 
had seen her become aggressive, violent and alcoholic. 
“You can see how it’s ruined her life really, she’s a differ- 
ent person now, I don’t think she'll ever be the same 
again.” 

Lucy herself dropped out of college for eight months 
suffering from depression. Asking her how she feels 
about Copeland now, she is resigned. “At the time, I 
wanted to stick him in a room with a nail bomb. But now, 
it just makes me sick. I’m sick of homophobia, of the way 
Brian Souter [owner of the Stagecoach company and vir- 
ulent Keep The Clause campaigner] and Baroness 
Young, [Souter’s parliamentary ally] are spending mil- 
lions of pounds telling us and everyone else that we are 
abnormal. It’s absurd. Most people in London aren't 
racist or homophobic.” 

Copeland’s campaign did not stop anyone from being 
exactly what he had hoped, dementedly, to change. 
British people are still gay, lesbian, black and Asian and 
always will be. The absurdity and ideological pathology 
implicit in far-right “politics” reveals itself in the violence 
of these bombs, which continue to impact on people's 
memories and lives. 
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Nazi ideologue. Now 49, and sporting a long gin- 

ger beard, Barbour jacket, cords and a tweed flat 
cap, he resembles an eccentric country gentleman out 
for a Sunday ramble. But Myatt is anything but the coun- 
try squire, for beneath this seemingly innocuous exteri- 
or is a man of extreme and calculated hatred. Over the 
past ten years, Myatt has emerged as the most ideologi- 
cally driven nazi in Britain, preaching race war and ter- 
rorism. 

Active since the late 1960s, Myatt has been through 
the National Front, British Movement and National 
Democratic Freedom Movement and has even flirted 
with the British National Party. However, none gave him 
the racial war that he so desired. “For the Destiny of the 
Aryan to be fulfilled, there has to be a holy war against all 
those who oppose National Socialism’, he once wrote. 

He has long since turned his back on electoral politics, 
believing his “Aryan society’ could only be brought 
about by force. “The primary duty of all National 
Socialists is to change the world. National Socialism 
means revolution: the overthrow of the existing System 
and its replacement with a National-Socialist society. 
Revolution means struggle: it means war. It means cer- 
tain tactics have to be employed, and a great revolution- 
ary movement organised which is primarily composed 
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of those prepared to fight, prepared to get their hands 
dirty and perhaps spill some blood.” 

His influence on the British nazi scene was eventually 
to attract David Copeland. 

After several years in the political wilderness, Myatt 
re-emerged in 1992 to become Combat 18's political 
guru. A close colleague of Charlie and Steve Sargent, he 
was to write much of the group’s more intellectual and 
ideological material. 

In C18, and later the National Socialist Movement 
(NSM), Myatt saw the raw material from which a revolu- 
tionary movement could be built. “These mostly young 
Aryans have the right instincts; they have the right feel- 
ings about life. Their often-rowdy behaviour, their ten- 
dency to like brawls, is natural and healthy because it is 
part of the warrior heritage.” Myatt saw himself as the 
educator. 

He was a prolific writer. During the period that he was 
closely aligned to C18 he produced over 30 issues of his 
newsletter, The National Socialist. Covering such topics 
as “Death Before Dishonour’, “Building the Revolution, 
Armed Insurrection” and “Racial War!”, these writings 
provided C18 with the intellectual and even spiritual jus- 
tification for its street violence. Although few C18 
activists routinely read Myatt’s work, he exerted strong 
influence over Charlie and Steve Sargent, the Essex- 
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based nazi brothers who produced most of the group's 
propaganda. 

This influence was clearly demonstrated when in mid- 
1997 Steve Sargent led a breakaway from C18 and 
formed the NSM. With Steve Sargent’s blessing, Myatt 
became the group's first leader. 

Under his control, the NSM became Britain's only 
openly nazi organisation. “The flag of the NSM is the 
swastika, and the NSM proudly and unashamedly 
upholds the political creed of National Socialism”, read 
its founding statement. Its one policy was, the document 
continued: “to build the foundations for a National 
Socialist revolution and thus create a National Socialist 
State”. 

For Copeland, who was later to become an NSM 
organiser, its message of Aryan revolution meant the 
violent overthrow of the present society. 

But there was an even darker side to Myatt, hidden 
even from most of his close political friends. Myatt was a 
leading supporter of the Order of Nine Angles (ONA), a 
hardline Satanic church which he himself established in 
1985. Espousing “traditional Satanism” and rituals 
involving human sacrifice, Myatt and the ONA are con- 
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sidered dangerous even by those within the Satanic fra- 
ternity. For Myatt, fascism and Satanism are inextricably 
linked. To join the ONA requires a ceremony worship- 
ping Adolf Hitler and national socialist ideology, per- 
formed in front of a swastika and a framed picture of the 
Fiihrer himself. 

To this day, Myatt continues to deny any link with the 
ONA. In an interview in 1998 he claimed only to have 
dabbled with the occult in the early 1970s in an attempt 
to win converts to his national socialist views. When pre- 
sented with evidence that showed he opened and ran 
three ONA post office boxes, he claimed he was merely 
doing a favour for a man he had met over 25 years ago. 

Despite his forceful denials of any Satanic link, Myatt 
was, at the time of that interview, living with Richard 
Moult at a farm in Shropshire. Moult also goes under the 
name Christos Beest and is the present leader of the 
ONA. He was also a keen supporter of the NSM, one of 
several Satanists whom Myatt brought into its milieu. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly given his politics, Myatt was 
not afraid of violence. Not only had he been imprisoned 
for attacking political opponents in 1974, he also boast- 
ed of having killed a person during a duel. 

His writings were littered with references to violence 
and death. One document circulated from one of his 


many ONA and National Socialist mail boxes, and writ- 
ten under the pseudonym Godric Redbeard, was enti- 
tled “System Breakdown: A Guide to Disrupting the 
System’. Its introduction explained: “This work aims to 
provide a brief guide to the strategy and tactics National- 
Socialists need in order to create a revolution and create 
a National-Socialist State”. 

The document went on to detail how a revolutionary 
situation could be brought about by direct action and 
sabotage, including the disruption of every day services 
from water to sewage, sabotage to the National Grid and 
traffic chaos. 

In 1994 Myatt is believed to have been behind a 15- 
page document which called for race war, under the 
imprint White Wolves. While groups such as C18 had 
regularly advocated race war, the authors of this article 
seemed far more serious. 

Claiming that every nation had the absolute right to 
defend itself, it argued “our main line of attack must be 
on the immigrants themselves, the Black and Asian 
ghettos. If this is done regularly, effectively and brutally, 
the aliens will respond by attacking Whites at random, 
forcing them off the fence and into self-defence. This 
will begin the spiral of violence which will force the 
Establishment’s hand on the race issue. 

“The British people will fight, but not if we offer them 
only the soft voting option. WE must point them in the 
right direction by taking the necessary action to start the 
spiral of violence which will ultimately include even the 
reluctant, forcing them to fight. The victory will come 
from them once they have no other option, but the ini- 
tiative must come from us. There are a dozen Belfast's 
and a hundred Londonderry’s in Britain today, they're 
just waiting for a spark ...” 

The document concluded: “We do not believe that we 
alone can win the Race War, but we can start it!” 

Copeland’s thinking followed the same lines. He told 
police that he intended to be the spark that ignited the 
race war. By the time he joined the NSM, Myatt was no 
longer its leader. A few months earlier, police investigat- 
ing race hate material on the Internet had raided Myatt’s 
Worcestershire home. The offending material related to 
a Charlemagne Hammer Skins website run by Hervé 
Guttuso, an NSM supporter and flatmate of Steve 
Sargent. The articles, which the police thought Myatt 
had written, included a strategy for nazi terrorism. 

Under the sub-heading of racial war, the document 
reconfirmed Myatt’s desire violently to target minority 
communities: “This means creating tension and terror 
within ethnic communities, and damaging or destroying 
their property and their homes by fire-bombs and/or 
explosive devices. Part of this involves attacking individ- 
uals (and killing some of them). 

“The two-fold aim is to get ethnics to attack Aryans 
(and so encourage an Aryan backlash — a racial aware- 
ness among ordinary Aryans) and to make ethnics go in 
fear of their lives, thus encouraging them to stay in their 
own ethnic areas, or want to leave our land.” 

Copeland was to employ similar logic to his own 
actions, telling police that he wanted to create a violent 
backlash from blacks and Asians which in turn would 
lead to whites physically defending themselves and ulti- 
mately race war. 

The Internet site also contained links to The Turner 
Diaries and the Terrorist Handbook, the bomb manual 
Copeland downloaded and then followed to produce his 
devices. 

Myatt was to be the political inspiration behind the 
NSM. It was from within the NSM, with its avowedly nazi 
propaganda, that Copeland sought to recruit a cell to 
assist him with his bombing campaign. While there is no 
evidence that the two men ever met, Myatt’s writings 
and the influence they exerted on groups such as the 
NSM and individuals such as Steve Sargent all played a 
part in creating the environment from which Copeland 
emerged. 
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Y HIS own admission, David Copeland was never 
much of a reader. Whether it was due to his short 
attention span or simply that he had not been 
encouraged as a child, he preferred videos and tabloid 
papers to books. Yet one book to which he referred dur- 
ing his confession to the police left an enduring impres- 
sion on him. It was a book about race war, the terrorist 
struggle of a group of white Americans fighting to over- 
throw the Jewish-controlled system that supposedly ran 
the country. The Turner Diaries was a work of fiction but 
had inspired many in real life. Copeland was no excep- 
tion. 
The Turner Diaries was written by Andrew Macdonald, 
the pen name of William Pierce, leader of the National 
Alliance (NA) and arguably America’s most dangerous 

















Sam King looks at the influence and ideas of the leading US nazi. 





























nazi. The NA’s membership is counted in the thousands 
and the organisation now operates in over a dozen US 
states. Perhaps more significantly its followers have 
influence in several other right-wing organisations. 

Adding to a monthly magazine, a book club with over 
400 titles and even a short-wave radio station, Pierce has 
recently acquired Resistance Records, a white power’ 
music operation through which he hopes to sell 70,000 
CDs a year. However, his influence goes further. 

In April 1995, at about the same time that Timothy 
McVeigh and Terry Nicholls were delivering the deadly 
truck bomb that was to destroy the front of a federal 
building in Oklahoma City, an NA organiser rented a 
billboard just outside the main entrance of the huge 
Fort Bragg army base in North Carolina. “Enough! Let’s 
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start taking back America! National Alliance”, ran the 
slogan. A few months later, three soldiers from that base 
killed a black couple as they walked down a quiet street 
in nearby Fayetteville. All three were nazis and among 
racist literature police found numerous NA publica- 
tions. 

Much of Pierce’s reputation emanates from his two 
novels. The Turner Diaries is a story of a white under- 
ground army battling to take the US back from Jewish 
control, while in Hunter a lone racist goes on a killing 
spree. 

Pierce's books were part of his strategy to advance his 
theory of race war: a strategy that seems to have suc- 
ceeded. Not only have more than 200,000 copies of The 
Turner Diaries been sold since it was written in 1978, but 
the book has inspired a generation of racists across the 
world. 

In 1983, the book prompted the formation of a real 
underground organisation known as The Order, the 
name of the secret leadership that controlled the 
“Organization” in the book. Led by Robert (Bob) J. 
Mathews, The Order carried out armoured car robberies 
to the tune of $6 million (£3.9 million), murdered a 
Jewish radio host and a policeman, and killed one of its 
own members who they believed was informing on 
them. The group was finally brought to book in 
December 1984, when its leader died in a fire resulting 
from a shootout with the FBI. At the time of its demise, 
The Order was planning to poison the water supply of 
three US cities. 

Pierce and The Turner Diaries guided Mathews. 
According to the authors of The Silent Brotherhood, an 
account of The Order, “Bob accorded Pierce a reverence 
approaching outright worship that he deigned to give no 
other man. When William Pierce spoke, Mathews 
became reticent, almost as if he was afraid to interrupt 
with thoughts of his own. It was decidedly unlike Bob 
Mathews.” Mathews had also been the NA’s Northwest 
representative. 

Several years later, The Turner Diaries was again wide- 
ly suspected of inspiring domestic terrorism. The 
Oklahoma City bomb almost exactly mirrored a scene 
from the book. 

The impact of The Turner Diaries was also felt in 
Europe. In the early 1990s a Swedish nazi group called 
White Aryan Resistance (VAM) carried out murders and 
robberies, including the theft of 36 automatic guns from 
a police station. VAM was a proto-terrorist group 
inspired by the notion of race war depicted in the book, 
which has since been translated into Swedish, French 
and German. 

Even in Britain, The Turner Diaries has influenced the 
far right. Although articles about Mathews and The 
Order appeared occasionally in British far-right publica- 
tions during the 1980s, it was not until 1992, with the 
formation of Combat 18, that the US theory of race war 
really took hold. C18 was a joint US-British product. It 
relied heavily on the street thugs, largely drawn from the 
football hooligan world, that had characterised the 
British far right for 20 years, but now incorporating US 
ideology. Terms such as ZOG (Zionist Occupation 
Government) and race war became common in its liter- 
ature. C18 even called one of its magazines The Order. 

Pierce has never been shy of acknowledging the 
impact of his work. Attending a British National Party 
rally a few months after the Oklahoma bombing, he took 
great delight in reciting the FBI’s claim that The Turner 
Diaries was a “blueprint for terrorism”. 

While Pierce is clever enough not to implicate himself 
in any bombing campaign, he is certainly not averse to 
the use of violence as a political tool. Writing in 1990, he 
said: “It is clear that if white males would respond to 
their rage in a direct, physical way, as skinheads do, then 
we would have no race problem, no Jewish problem, no 
homosexual problem and no problem with White race 
traitors in America. Our cities would be clean, decent, 


safe and White again after a relatively brief period of 
bloodletting. 

“Ultimately, we will win the war only by killing our 
enemies.” 

Given Pierce's willingness to contemplate violence for 
political ends, it initially appears odd that Resistance 
magazine, of which he is the publisher, carried an article 
by Eric Hollyoak that launched a blistering attack on the 
concept of leaderless resistance, the theory of individu- 
als and small cells of activists operating autonomously 
but following a shared political direction. 

“By its very nature LR [leaderless resistance] amounts 
to little more than anarchy and, as demonstrated by 
some of the most recent examples, very rapidly degener- 
ates into simple banditry,” wrote Hollyoak. 

“Although some small measure of disjointed disrup- 
tion may be achieved by LR, and although LR may exert 
some paltry degree of temporary coercion, its lack of far 
ranging planning, organizational discipline, coordina- 
tion with other elements, or a support net designed to 
sustain operations will find them littering the streets 
with their corpses.” 

Hollyoak’s article has caused uproar among some sec- 
tions of the US right, including several surviving mem- 
bers of The Order, who have written sharp rebuttals. 

Slightly embarrassed by the political fallout from the 
attack on Mathews and The Order, Pierce himself has 
entered the fray. While acknowledging that it was a mis- 
take to attack Mathews he has nevertheless supported 
the general thrust of the article in a recent NA members’ 
bulletin. 

Attacking the advocates of leaderless resistance who 
have been most critical of Hollyoak’s article, in particu- 
lar Alex Curtis of The National Observer and Tom 
Metzger, whom Pierce refers to as “phone-booth 
Fiihrers” and “incurable hobbyists”, he asserts: “All of 
this theorizing takes place in the make-believe world of 
revolutionary hobbyism. In the real world, ‘leaderless 
resistance’ is simply an excuse for losers, cowards, and 
shirkers to do nothing except talk to each other. Building 
an effective organization of any sort is difficult work, and 
those who don't like work or who have tried to build an 
organization and failed often are resentful of any effort 
that shows signs of success.” 

Pierce goes on to argue that in the current political cli- 
mate, terrorism will not only fail to bring the desired 
race war, with little or no public support, but will prove 
counter-productive, as it gives their enemies an excuse 
to crack down on right-wing organisations. 

To Hollyoak, terrorism is simply one tactic at the nazis’ 
disposal. “Armed resistance is only one subset of what is 
properly defined as Political Warfare.” This wider battle 
includes the building of political support among the gen- 
eral population, developing coherent and secure support 
structures and an intelligence wing. All this, Hollyoak 
concludes, requires planning and organisation. 

“There must be a policy making body who turn their 
deliberated decisions over to another organizational ele- 
ment which plans the implementation of those policies, 
in turn delegating responsibility for executing the plan 
to further subordinate elements. This requires not only a 
centralized command element that makes decisions, 
but also a staff who turn those decisions into mission 
taskings to the staffs of subordinate resistance.” 

Even in Hunter, Pierce’s second book, which is often 
held up as an example of the “lone wolf” theory (indi- 
viduals acting totally alone), the true meaning is quite 
the reverse. While the book focuses on a man who car- 
ries out a series of assassinations in a bid to increase the 
political temperature, he needs an organisation to take 
advantage of his work. 

While terrorist incidents will undoubtedly continue, 
in the long run the threat of the National Alliance is far 
more significant. With the organisation eager to expand 
its operations in Europe, Copeland will not be the last 
person to come under Pierce's influence. 
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Could Copeland have been discovered before his 
bombing campaign? \ What can be done to identify 


future bombers? NN 





looks at British 


practice and asks whether -a US- -Style New Offender 
Model would work for Britain 


Policing terror 


Copeland was acting alone. It helped explain why 

they seemed to have no trace on him and the 
length of time it took to make the arrest. He had, after 
all, been identified from surveillance camera footage 
released by the police rather than from intelligence 
gleaned from inside Britain's far right. 

While publicly the police were content with their 
investigation, privately there was a huge sigh of relief at 
the outcome. Copeland had been caught largely 
because of his inability to disguise himself and survey 
the targets beforehand. From his statement to the 
police, it was quite clear that he had been intending to 
continue his bombing campaign, with Southall as his 
next target. 

Copeland’s case once again highlighted the confused 
nature of intelligence gathering and monitoring of the 
far right. Departmental jealously, territorial disputes 
and backbiting characterised the investigation. The 
case was given to the Anti-Terrorist Branch, and Special 
Branch, MI5 and the newly established Racial and 
Violent Crimes Task Force, CO24, were kept in the back- 
ground. 

The infighting continued long after Copeland's arrest, 
with Anti-Terrorist Branch officers complaining of an 
intelligence void, a clear criticism of MI5 and Special 
Branch monitoring of the far right, while Special Branch 
responded by calling the Anti-Terrorist Branch “a glori- 
fied forensic team’, a reference to their lack of knowl- 
edge of the political right. 

Only days after the arrest, the Metropolitan Police 
basically admitted to failings in the policing of the far 
right when it announced the formation of the Task 
Group to coordinate the monitoring of extremists and 
violent crime. “It will focus on those who seek to intim- 
idate innocent victims by criminal threats”, a largely 
unnoticed press release read. “It will be available on 
request to support forces throughout England and 
Wales.” 

However, this seems to have been more spin than 
substance. A senior officer at the National Criminal 
Intelligence Service (NCIS), one of the police bodies 
supposed to be contributing to this new group, only 
heard of its formation through the national press. 

While the Task Group was supposed to pool informa- 
tion from a number of different bodies monitoring the 
far right, few believe it will make a difference. “In reality 
nothing has really changed and I very much doubt if 
anything will,” admitted one security service source. 
“We had to say these things at the time of the bombing 
but life has returned to normal again.” 

While emerging threats will inevitably necessitate 
shifting priorities for the police, there has been one 
shortcoming that goes some way to explain why the 


P:::.: INITIALLY took comfort in the fact that 


police were caught so unprepared for this bombing 
campaign. The police and intelligence services in 
Britain seem to have been unprepared for a lone 
bomber. While few could have ascertained who would 
carry out the bombings, it was always a question of 
when. 


Cause and effect 


Since the early 1990s the US theory of “race war” has 
played an increasingly prominent role in the minds of 
the British right. It was not only Combat 18 that drew 
inspiration from the US; the British Movement and 
even the British National Party did so too. Nazi book- 
clubs flourished with the sale of US material, much of it 
advocating race war, and the “14 words”, a phrase 
coined by David Lane, an imprisoned member of the 
US terrorist group The Order, has even been adopted by 
the leadership of the BNP as a signature alongside “88 — 
Heil Hitler”. 

When Searchlight gave evidence to the Home Affairs 
Select Committee’s enquiry into racial harassment and 
attacks it highlighted the growing impact of US ideas on 
the British and European extreme right. The police dis- 
missed the submission, claiming that any links that did 
exist were between individuals rather than organisa- 
tions. Even if that were so, which Searchlight also dis- 
puted, the police failed to comprehend the ideas that 
were permeating into Britain. With Copeland so obvi- 
ously taking his cue from the US one hopes a change in 
approach is accepted. 

Alongside the increasing prominence of nazi theories 
of race war has been the effect of more mundane racist 
literature. Time and time again the police have failed to 
appreciate the impact that this material has on people, 
particularly those with personality disorders such as 
Copeland. It is what Searchlight has repeatedly termed 
“cause and effect”. Quite simply it means racist litera- 
ture inspires racist violence, perhaps not in those who 
produce the material, but certainly among those who 
read it. While racial violence will occur even in the 
absence of racist material, this is no excuse not to 
attempt to stop the flow of incitative literature. 

Unfortunately, the police have failed to grasp this. 
Despite repeated calls to act against nazis printers 
who were producing C18’s illegal material, a meet- 
ing between Searchlight and Home Office Minister 
Mike O’Brien shortly after Labour came to power 
brought no joy in this direction. More poignantly, 
the police failed to follow through the raids on three 
National Socialist Movement (NSM) activists - 
David Myatt, Steve Sargent and Hervé Guttuso — 
for racist material on the Internet, only months 
before Copeland joined the group. Searchlight 
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has learnt that the officer handling the Myatt case was 
later transferred onto another job and the case was left 
dormant until it was decided to drop it altogether. 

Even when police do act against racist material, all 
too often the action is limited. In 1988 Leighton Jones 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for pro- 
ducing the highly illegal Barbecue in Rostock CD by the 
C18 band No Remorse. Yet if the police had used the law 
to its full effect, at least eight other people, including the 
band members and distributors, could have been 
imprisoned. In one swoop, the entire leadership of C18 
could have been removed. 


Profiling the lone bomber 


With law enforcement agencies on both sides of the 
Atlantic seeking ways to identify future bombers, tradi- 
tional approaches of gathering intelligence are being 
scrapped. “Current FBI thinking concludes it is not pos- 
sible nor effective to attempt to identify the new breed 
of offender by targeting extremist organisations and 
their followers,” wrote Gregory A Walker in the 
International Police Review last year. 

“A disturbing new offender profile is emerging with 
every successful terrorist attack within the United 
States. This profile is unlike the European offender 
model with its step-by-step progression involving the 
making and identification of a terrorist. The US model 
... takes the form of violent actions being perpetrated 
independently by individuals with little or no ties to one 
particular group.” 

According to the New Offender Model, drawn up by 
anti-terrorist experts in the US, the perpetrator is likely 
to be between 18 and 35; white; has military experience 
though having left the army on bad terms; received 
extremist indoctrination from an early age; sees himself 
as a target of negative government interest long before 
the government becomes aware of him; and possesses 
self-destructive tendencies but transforms these into an 
acceptable vision of martyrdom. 

If the New Offender Model is accepted, the police 
would seem to have little chance of stopping Copeland- 
style bombings in the future. Acting alone and often for 
the most personal of reasons, the highly armed and 
motivated terrorist can act virtually anonymously. 

However, this is too simplistic a view of what is occur- 
ring and the situation is not quite so bleak. While nazis 
have been willing to use increasing violence in recent 
years, it would be inaccurate to state that the perpetra- 
tors were acting totally alone, “with little or no ties to 
one particular group”, as Walker asserts. True, they 
might not have been acting under the guidance of a 
larger political organisation, but a common feature of 
nearly all those carrying out these atrocities has been 
contact with the far right. Whether it be Copeland 
(regional organiser of the NSM); Benjamin Smith (close 
associate of Church of the Creator leader Matt Hale); 
Burford Furrow Jnr (Aryan Nations); or even the Sussex 
fire-bomber Stuart Kerr (C18 supporter and West Ham 
hooligan); all have links with the right that go beyond 
merely obtaining literature. 

So while the New Offender Model contends that the 
terrorist “fuels his ideation by viewing, listening to, and 
reading that information which does not, by its very 
nature, create a paper trail to his doorstep for the 
authorities to follow”, the exact opposite has been true 
about extreme-right terrorists. All have had contact 
with recognised groups and there is no reason to believe 
that these people could not have come to the authori- 
ties’ attention if these organisations had been moni- 
tored effectively. It is in conjunction with such monitor- 
ing that offender profiles become useful in identifying 
people likely to take a more violent strategy. 

In the case of Copeland it seems surprising that the 
police did not identify him earlier given his two years on 
the nazi scene. Even during his time in the BNP he 


began expressing his frustration at the lack of activity. 
That he could become a regional organiser of the NSM 
and still remain virtually unnoticed by the police seems 
remarkable. 

Months after his arrest the police asserted that 
Copeland was on a list of 500 possible right-wing sus- 
pects, though they admit he was not near the top. While 
they claim that through a process of elimination they 
would eventually have caught him, doubts remain. 

The truth is that for a number of years those units 
monitoring the far right have not considered it a viable 
threat. With the exception of Combat 18, which has 
been monitored closely in recent years, the right has 
largely been ignored. This is not simply a failure in mon- 
itoring and surveillance techniques, but a poor political 
grasp of these groups. When a local Community Safety 
Unit in west London asked London Special Branch 
recently for information on the BNP the reply came that 
the BNP was no longer a threat as it had turned to con- 
stitutional politics. The lessons of Copeland and “cause 
and effect” are yet to be learnt. 
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In addition to proper monitoring and understanding 
of the impact of racist literature, more should be done 
to curtail the groups and ideology that encourage peo- 
ple to commit violence. Although Britain does not have 
the websites and magazines dedicated to promoting 
leaderless resistance and lone wolf terrorism that exist 
in the US, there are a number of magazines and book 
clubs that reproduce articles along the same lines. That 
Myatt and Sargent could repeatedly write of “race war” 
and distribute bomb manuals and guides for “Aryan 
warfare” and remain unpunished is incredible. 
Searchlight does not advocate banning far-right groups 
out of existence, as this would be counter-productive 
and set a dangerous precedent, but these groups should 
be held responsible for the actions of their supporters. 
Proving a link may be difficult, but the threat of such a 
law would certainly concentrate the minds of the lead- 
ers and those writing the propaganda. 

It is impossible to prevent every outburst of nazi ter- 
rorism, but the police could at least make it harder for 
those who seek to carry out such crimes. With a proper 
appreciation of the effects of nazi literature, better sur- 
veillance and profiling of likely suspects and the imple- 
mentation of existing laws to the full, the chances of 
prevention and detection rise considerably. 
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The outcome of David Copeland’s trial rested largely on conflicting medical 
opinion as to his state of mind at the time he carried out the bombings. In 
pleading not guilty to murder but guilty to manslaughter by reason of 
diminished responsibility, Copeland’s lawyers argued that he was suffering 
from paranoid schizophrenia that compelled him to carry out the bombings. A 
succession of eminent doctors told the court how Copeland was suffering 
from “grandiose religious delusions” that made him believe he was acting on 
God’s orders and would be rewarded for his work by being lifted up into 
“Rapture” at the time of “Armageddon”. But, as Nick Lowles and Kate Taylor 
report, this need not indicate madness but simply an adherence to the US- 
dominated theory of Christian Identity. There, “God’s soldiers” have been 
responsible for many of the worst atrocities carried out by the far right. 





plex young man. Called in to assess him shortly 

after his move to Broadmoor last autumn, the 
doctor found Copeland to be suffering from “religious, 
grandiose and persecutory components”. Copeland 
had described how he was “a prophet” acting out “his 
Mission”, claiming that his bombings were to be first of 
many and would result in the Apocalypse. Believing 
that he was special, Copeland quoted scriptures to jus- 
tify and explain his actions. He even went on to claim 
that divine intervention at his trial would sweep him 
from the courtroom up to heaven. 


D: GILLULEY found Copeland a troubled, com- 


“Tt is my opinion he is likely to be suffering from a 
schizophrenic illness,” Dr Gilluley concluded. This 
view was supported by Dr Sarah Isherwood, a consult- 
ant psychiatrist at Belmarsh prison, who told the court 
that Copeland claimed he had been carrying out God’s 
work and that he had acted righteously. Professor John 
Gunn CBE, one of Britain’s foremost psychiatrists, 
drew the same conclusion. In a statement read out to 
the court, he said Copeland claimed to be acting 
“under instruction, carrying out God’s will in cleansing 
the world”. 

One voice stood out against this otherwise consen- 
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sual medical opinion. Dr Philip Joseph, a consultant 
psychiatrist at St Mary’s Hospital, west London, 
argued that Copeland was suffering from a personality 
disorder rather than any form of paranoid schizophre- 
nia. His religious beliefs were simply an articulation, 
albeit in a rather crude form, of Christian Identity, a 
right-wing theology that turned traditional religious 
teaching on its head. Having read through much of the 
political and religious material found in the defen- 
dant’s possession, Dr Joseph concluded that he was 
simply repeating what he had read. He contended that 
the other doctors had formed their opinions because 
“they were not aware of the literature he had”. Had 
they been, he argued, they could well have altered 
their views. 

Dr Joseph was right. Although he accepted that 
Copeland could well have developed mental illness 
while in prison, his religious rantings owed more to his 
politics than his state of mind. 

Christian Identity (CI) has its roots in British- 
Israelism, which emerged in the mid 19th century with 
the work of Edward Hide, an Englishman, who in 1871 
claimed that the Anglo-Saxons were the lost tribe of 
Israel. Reinterpreting the biblical book of Genesis, 
Hide developed a “two-seed theory” of man’s evolu- 
tion, in which the descendants of Adam were the chil- 
dren of God while those of Cain were the Jews, the seed 
of Satan. Identification was primarily on racial lines, at 
around the same time that the likes of Francis Galton 
were developing theories that attempted to prove that 
inequality was grounded in biology and nature. 

These ideas were translated into the American ver- 
sion of CI to proclaim warfare against all “non-white” 
peoples. CI is a millennial theology — its aim being to 
bring about the second coming, God’s “Will” must be 
established through battle. The justification for 
racism, antisemitism and terrorism is seen to be the 
direct word of God and is thus indiscriminate and 
beyond question. Quite simply it is the truth. 

According to Leonard Zeskind, an expert on the 
American far right, “Identity sharply delineates a white 
Christian nation, appealing to those opposed to this 
New World Order. It opposes both multiculturalism 
from ‘below’ and universalism from above. And the 
Bible provides a mythology of the nation’s origins, par- 
ticularly when wedded to more conventional stories 
about George Washington at Valley Forge. Believers 
assert dominion over a distinct territory, separate from 
that of non-Christians and non-whites. Their Biblical 
Law would govern, establishing God’s Kingdom on 
Earth.” In such a society men and women would be 
divided along gender roles, races would not mix and 
homosexuality would be outlawed. In addition, laws 
would be derived from the Bible, not the political pref- 
erences of the politicians of the day. “It provides reli- 
gious unity for differing racist political groups, and it 
brings religious people into contact with the racist 
movement,” asserts Zeskind. 

Christian Identity exists as the religious underpin- 
ning to hundreds of small groups that are survivalist 
and white supremacist in nature. It does not stand as a 
monolithic ideology or single group. Its adherents 
include Aryan Nations, Posse Comitatus, The Order, 
the White Patriot Party, and the Phineas Priesthood. 
These groups are scattered across the US, often adopt- 
ing the role of leaderless resistance cells that operate 
entirely independently from one another. These small 
survivalist compounds are united by an adherence to 
CI, which brings together what would otherwise be a 
disparate set of groups, both geographically, and ideo- 
logically. 

Christian Identity is more the theological justifica- 
tion for these groups’ actions than a single movement. 
It gives the racist right a religious unity, while bringing 
religion into the world of white supremacy. 

Copeland first came across Christian Identity in 


summer 1998, obtaining material from both Aryan 
Nations and Kingdom Identity, another CI church, 
based in Harrison, Arkansas. As he became involved in 
the National Socialist Movement, Christian Identity 
was firmly implanted in his mind. In statements read 
out in the court NSM activists Tony Williams and Kirk 
Barker both made reference to Copeland’s obsession 
with fundamentalist Christianity. Barker even claimed 
he avoided further contact with Copeland as a result. 

Kingdom Identity teaching would have been politi- 
cally in tune with Copeland’s own thinking, none more 
so than on the issue of race, as its Mission Statement 
so Clearly sets out. “We believe that as a chosen race, 
elected by God, we are not to be partakers of the 
wickedness of this world system, but are called to 
come out and be a separated people. This includes 
segregation from all non-white races, who are prohib- 
ited in God’s natural divine order from ruling over 
Israel. Race-mixing is an abomination in the sight of 
Almighty God, a satanic attempt meant to destroy the 
chosen seedline, and is strictly forbidden by HIS com- 
mandments.” Kingdom Identity was no less strident in 
its views on homosexuality, another issue close to 
Copeland’s heart. “Homosexuality is an abomination 
before God and should be punished by death,” the 
Statement added. 

Copeland was never much of a reader, but he cer- 
tainly took in much of the Kingdom Identity material 
he obtained. During his confession, he would make 
several references to the Bible and this particular 
interpretation of it. Proclaiming that race-mixing is 
wrong, he told his interviewers: “I think it’s wrong, all 
the mongrelisation with these races. You know what I 
mean if you read the Bible. I’m not really that religious. 
I do believe in God but I’m not a religious person. It 
pronounces, you know, it’s anti-race-mixing, it’s anti- 
black. He proscribes them as soulless.” 

Violence has never been far away from the followers 
of Christian Identity, with God often cited as the justi- 
fication. In 1996 three members of the Phineas 
Priesthood, a CI group that took its name from 
Phineas, a character in the Bible who slew a mixed- 
race couple, were convicted for bombing an abortion 
clinic and robbing banks and a newspaper office. In 
court they described how God had directed their 
actions. 

Another terrorist group linked to Aryan Nations was 
the Aryan Republican Army, whose members were 
responsible for 22 bank robberies. And in the late 
1990s four members of the New Order pleaded guilty 
to a plot to blow up the headquarters of the Southern 
Poverty Law Center and poison the water supplies and 
bomb state buildings in several US cities. Both groups 
were followers of Christian Identity. 

Even Eric Rudolph, the man whose Centennial Park 
bombing in Atlanta in 1996 first inspired Copeland to 
carry out his own atrocities, had been brought up with 
Christian Identity. He is also believed to have bombed 
several abortion clinics and a gay bar. Letters claiming 
responsibility in the name of the “Army of God” were 
received after the first two attacks. 

Although Copeland seems to have become even 
more preoccupied with Christian Identity since being 
arrested, he had been a follower for some time before. 
It is doubtful whether he truly understood the biblical 
teachings of what he was reading, and often incorpo- 
rated conflicting views into his own beliefs. His ten- 
dency was to cherry-pick those passages and ideas 
that not only corroborated his existing views but also 
gave a spiritual justification to them. 

Understanding Christian Identity and the effect it 
has had on thousands of racists goes some way to 
explaining Copeland’s often bizarre rantings to the 
doctors. He, like many other adherents of CI in the US 
before him, was able to convince himself that he was a 
young man on a mission from God. 
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HEN NEWS of Copeland's arrest broke in May 
Wie. the BNP immediately seized on police 
comments that he was a loner, acting on 
motives unknown. What the police had actually said was 
that Copeland was not aligned to the groups that had 
claimed responsibility for the bombings - Combat 18 
and White Wolves — but the statement was presented in 
such a way that much of the media reported that 
Copeland was unconnected to the far right. Grasping the 
opportunity, the BNP issued a report claiming the party 
had been vindicated of any responsibility and referred to 
media articles linking the party to the bombing cam- 
paign as “an avalanche of media smears and innuendo”. 
Even after The Mirror carried the Searchlight revela- 
tions that Copeland had been involved in the BNP, the 
party failed to come clean. Though stung by the publica- 
tion of a photograph of Copeland with John Tyndall, 
then party leader, the BNP initially claimed that 
Copeland had attended a couple of meetings but was 
not a member. With further evidence expected to 
emerge, this position was untenable. Eventually Tyndall 
admitted to the BBC that after checking a “supplemen- 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































tary file of lapsed members” he had indeed come across 
Copeland’s name. He went on to claim that Copeland 
had written a letter explaining his decision to leave the 
party a short time later and asked to be removed from 
BNP files. However, Tyndall proved unable to produce 
this letter. 

Nick Griffin, the organisation’s present leader, was 
slightly more helpful. He conceded that Copeland might 
have attended three meeting and promised to find out 
more. When pressed, Griffin recommended that journal- 
ists contact Larry O’Hara, errand boy of the right, and 
duly gave out his address and number. 

The Mirror story brought unwelcome attention from 
dozens of journalists. Addressing internal party meet- 
ings across the country, the BNP’s national organiser, 
Richard Edmonds, waving a copy of the paper as a prop, 
admitted: “This is the gravest issue ever facing our party, 
it will come back to haunt us”. 

The BNP decided to deflect media attention from 
itself by informing everyone that Copeland was linked to 
the openly nazi National Socialist Movement. Griffin cir- 
culated this revelation widely in the form of a press 
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release and a free copy of Spearhead containing a long 
article written by himself. 

Not content with this, Griffin then wrote that the 
bombing campaign was a plot by the state to discredit 
the BNP The result, he concluded in a display of illusions 
of grandeur and self-importance, would have led to a 
“further tightening of the screws against legal and whol- 
ly innocent organisations such as the BNP, found ‘guilty’ 
by false media association”. 

However, despite its best attempts to divert media 
interest, the BNP does share some of the blame for 
Copeland. The BNP gave Copeland his introduction into 
racist politics, infused him with an ideology of the racial 
superiority of white people over others, and introduced 
him to other groups who espouse race war. 

As one BNP member, who knew Copeland, told 
Searchlight: “I am almost certain that if Copeland hadn't 
joined the BNP and NSM he would be an ordinary bloke 
working on the Jubilee Line. I think to start with there 
must have been something about him that made him do 
what he did, but I think that without that political edu- 
cation he would not have done it.” 

Much of the BNP’s defence rests on the fact that it is a 
legal political party, opposed to the use of violence. 
However, all attempts to distance itself from violence are 
made to look ridiculous by the activities of its leaders. 
Tony Lecomber, a leading party official in London, him- 
self has a conviction for bombing; Tyndall, its founder, 
has a string of convictions for violence and paramilitary 
activity; and Griffin helped safehouse several wanted 
Italian terrorists in the early 1980s. 

Likewise, its links to the National Alliance (NA) prove 
it is quite happy to associate with people who promote 
terrorism. In 1995 NA leader William Pierce was the 
guest speaker at the BNP annual rally, where he openly 
boasted, to cheers from the audience, that the FBI con- 
sidered his book, The Turner Diaries, a blueprint for ter- 
rorism. Throughout the 1990s BNP publications have 
routinely carried advertisements for Life Rune Books, 
run by the NA UK organiser, John Cato. Alongside NA 
material, the Life Rune Books catalogue describes The 
Turner Diaries and Silent Brotherhood, an account of a 
US nazi terror group, as “essential reading”. More recent- 
ly, the American Friends of the BNP has established a 
close working relationship with the NA. 

In the summer of 1998 Copeland contacted Barnaby 
Ore, a leading BNP activist from east London and a close 
confidant of Lecomber, and asked him for the address of 
the National Front. Deciding against passing a potential 
member to a rival organisation, Ore pointed Copeland 
in the direction of the NA. From the evidence that 
emerged during the trial, it seems that Copeland had not 
heard of the NA or The Turner Diaries until that time. 

It is not only NA literature that is advertised through 
the BNP. Over the past few years Spearhead has consis- 
tently carried advertisements for 14 Words Press, a UK 
branch of a US book club by the same name. This outlet 
is dedicated to remembering the US terrorist Robert J 
Matthews and includes videos, T-shirts and books on 
him. Operating from Coventry, 14 Words Press is run by 
Mark Payne, who doubles up as the local BNP organiser. 
So infatuated is Payne with this nazi terrorist organisa- 
tion he has even changed his name to Mark Matthews. 

More importantly, the BNP message regularly incites 
an element of its supporters to commit racial violence, 
perhaps with not quite the devastating effects of 
Copeland, but violence nevertheless. In the three 
months following the BNP’s local election victory on the 
Isle of Dogs, east London, in 1993, racist attacks rose by 
300%. And for all its claims to be the party of law and 
order, no member has ever been disciplined for their 
violence. 

Copeland himself recognised the importance of the 
BNP as a motivating force. Although he was no longer a 
member, having decided to seek a more violent group, 
he still politically associated himself, and racial violence, 
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with the party. Asked by police during his interrogation 
what he had hoped to achieve, Copeland replied race 
war. “I'd just be the spark, that’s all I plan to be. The spark 
that would set fire to this country. 

“My aim was political. It was to cause a racial war in 
this country. There'd be a backlash from ethnic commu- 
nities, then all the white people would go out and vote 
BNP” 

Despite its denials, the BNP played a substantial role 
in educating and motivating Copeland to commit his 
crimes. Griffin concluded his article in Spearhead with 
the words: “Mixed-up young loners who flirt around the 
fringes of nationalist organisations are cannon-fodder, 
often needing only a push in the wrong direction by a 
skilled provocateur to send them over the edge into ille- 
gality and craziness.” 

Unfortunately for Griffin, the BNP proved to be one of 
those provocateurs that made Copeland. In the same 
article Griffin seemed to excuse the bombing of the gay 
pub in Soho. Claiming to be opposed to the attack, he 
went on: “The TV footage of dozens of ‘gay’ demonstra- 
tors flaunting their perversion in front of the world’s 
journalists showed just why so many ordinary people 
find these creatures so repulsive”. Quite apart from the 
hypocrisy, as Griffin himself has had gay relationships in 
the past, it is this sort of inflammatory language that 
encourages the likes of Copeland. 

To this day, the BNP still denies any responsibility for 
Copeland's actions. Writing at the trial began, Griffin 
wrote, “Several of our people met him (he attended two 
meetings and joined, before calling in to say that he was 
leaving because the BNP wasn't paramilitary) and all just 
thought he was a bit quiet”. 

Griffin continues, “in letting C18 run, the state also 
allowed it to put out insanely inflammatory and violent 
propaganda for literally years ... I think he was ‘wound 
up’ by this material, which also showed him how to 
make bombs. Assuming he’s guilty, this makes him a 
useful idiot, or a crazed loner, depending on your taste, 
but no more. 

“My belief is that he was a government agent, and that 
the intention was to create public anti-racist hysteria 
(and justify MI5 empire building) without doing serious 
damage.” 

Despite all these bizarre conspiracy theories, Griffin 
and the BNP cannot escape from its responsibility in 
creating Copeland the terrorist. It was the logical, albeit 
extreme, outcome of its racist message. 
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Nazi terror 


EN Searchlight was first published in the mid- 
Wi: Britain had just experienced a wave of 
nazi terrorism that had swept over the Jewish 
community in London writes Gerry Gable. Over more 
than 17 months members of Colin Jordan’s National 
Socialist Movement (NSM) and John Tyndall’s break- 
away Greater Britain Movement (GBM) formed them- 
selves into two groups of self-styled nazi commandos. 

Emulating earlier bomb attacks against the Jewish 
community in 1962, they attacked 34 Jewish places of 
worship, religious study, shops and schools, leaving one 
theological student dead and another with serious 
spinal injuries. Their weapons were time-delayed fuses, 
made by one of their number who was a trainee chemist, 
and stolen army thunder flashes attached to large cans 
of petrol. These caused a large blast, spraying inflamma- 
ble material throughout the target buildings. 

The two attacks in 1962 had been more sophisticated, 
using plastic explosive. They had been directed at the 
then new office of the Jewish Chronicle in Holborn and 
at Karl Marx’s grave in Highgate cemetery. 

It was more than a year before the mid-1960s arsonists 
were in custody and then only as a result of the work of 
a Searchlight investigation team. The one success by the 
police was to arrest a lone bomber who had firebombed 
Palmers Green synagogue and literally fell over the feet 
of a passing policeman on his way out. Like those even- 
tually caught for the other attacks, Aubrey Desmond 
Cadogan, a company director, had been seduced into 
active antisemitism while in his teens, by the notorious 
fascist and friend of the Royal Family, Gerald Hamilton. 

Although Jordan and Tyndall, then both running the 
NSM, had been arrested and convicted in 1962 for run- 
ning Spearhead, a paramilitary, in other words nazi ter- 
ror, group, the police appeared incapable of making the 
link to the wave of terror a couple of years later. 

From 1960 to 1962 Spearhead had beat up rivals and 
even firebombed its own dissident members. Police 
raids on Spearhead had uncovered a drum of weed killer 
on which the word “weed” had been changed to “Jew”. 

Thirteen people were convicted for the mid-1960s 
arsons in three trials at the Old Bailey. One of them was 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































is nothing new 


the French fashion heiress Francoise Dior, the former 
wife of Jordan, who had also previously been Tyndall's 
fiancée. At the end of the trials the judge praised the 
anti-fascists for helping bring the perpetrators to justice. 

The nazi commandos consisted of a former para- 
trooper, Malcolm Sparks, and Welsh Guardsman Hugh 
Llewellyn Hughes leading a bunch of misfit kids who 
had come under the influence of Jordan and Tyndall and 
hate material urging race war emanating from both 
sides of the Atlantic, very like David Copeland 35 years 
later. A number of those convicted remain active nazis 
today. 

During the 1960s London was a stopping-off place for 
such infamous far-right terrorists as James Earl Ray, who 
killed Martin Luther King, and Georges Parisy, wanted in 
France for an attempt on the life of President De Gaulle. 
Both had links to the British far right. 

The crime rate among nazis was high throughout the 
decade. GBM activist Peter McMenemie was convicted 
for the theft of a gun. Barry Bolton, John Clarence Smith 
and Joseph Short, student organiser of the newly formed 
National Front, were convicted for an arson attempt on 
a Sheffield synagogue after attending a meeting 
addressed by Jordan. And Tyndall was back behind bars 
for possession of a firearm and ammunition shortly after 
serving his Spearhead sentence. 

In Birmingham white-robed Ku Klux Klan supporters, 
mainly NSM members, were convicted for a cross burn- 
ing spree. Indeed hardly a month passed by without the 
conviction of some nazi or racist for violence against 
black people or against their political enemies. In a vain 
attempt to portray themselves as the victims of violence, 
the nazis even arranged for a professional criminal 
friend of Jimmy Doyle, the nazi financier, to fire shots 
through the windows of the GBM headquarters in 
Norwood, south London. This backfired when 
Searchlight revealed details of the plot right down to the 
code words: “Auntie will call tonight”. 

If anyone was using guns for political ends it was the 
nazis, as the shots fired at a car containing anti-fascist 
protesters outside the same building in the mid sixties 
proved. 
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Searchlight 
identifies 
Copeland first 


SEARCHLIGHT can take pride in knowing that it 
provided police with the first correct 
identification of David Copeland. An informant 
working for Searchlight inside the far right had 
recognised Copeland from his time in the British 
National Party. Five hours before the third and 
final bomb in Soho, this information was passed 
on, through a respected third party, to the police. 
A telephone conversation to the Metropolitan 
Police Special Branch giving Copeland’s name 
and details of his BNP connection was followed 
within a couple of hours by a fax, which added 
Copeland’s last known address and the fact that 
he was believed to be employed on the railways. 

Unfortunately, this information was not passed 
on to the investigating officers until long after 
Copeland was arrested. Pressed on this point by 
BBC journalists, the Met claimed that Special 
Branch had been keen to work up the information 
before passing it on, but acknowledged that this 
was perhaps a mistake. 

It could have been much more serious than a 
mistake. The information could not have led to 
Copeland’s arrest any earlier, in particular before 
he placed the third and most deadly bomb, as he 
had after all skipped work for the day and holed 
up in a hotel in Victoria, but it might have made 
him a more serious suspect than he was. As 
officers from the Metropolitan Police Flying 
Squad arrived at his Hampshire home in the early 
hours of Saturday 1 May, Copeland was 
considered no more than a possible suspect. In 
fact, it seems that there were nine more likely 
candidates ahead of him. 

At the time of his arrest, police were working 
from information supplied by Paul Mifsud, a work 
colleague of Copeland, who had identified him 
from the surveillance camera images reproduced 
in every national newspaper. While Mifsud knew 
a great deal about Copeland, having been 
probably the closest person to him at the time of 
the bombings, he was unaware of his involvement 
in nazi politics. Police admitted to the BBC that 
had the Anti-Terrorist Squad been aware of 
Copeland’s possible involvement in the BNP its 
response would have been more robust. When 
Flying Squad officers knocked on Copeland’s 
door they were unarmed and had no backup. 
Commander Alan Fry, head of the Anti-Terrorist 
Squad, acknowledged that with this additional 
information armed police would have been sent 
in. 

Fortunately for the police who came to arrest 
Copeland, he was taken by surprise. Had he had 
any idea of their presence he might well have 
used the powerful crossbow and gas gun in his 
room. He later told police that he had intended 
to fight arrest but thought the knock on his 
bedroom door was from one of his housemates. 

Despite the mistake made by the police, 
Searchlight can be proud of its identification of 
Copeland. It once again emphasises the 
importance of the magazine and its work. 
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A politician, not an historian 


by David Trafford 


R JUSTICE Gray’s devastating verdict on David 
Irving’s writing career in Irving's ill-fated libel 
~ ©) suit against Deborah Lipstadt has left little room 
for doubt over his value as a historian. The judge found 
that Irving had been guilty of “distortion and manipula- 
tion of historical evidence” leading to a “falsification of 
the historical record”. At first glance it appears perverse 
that such a talented historian should have surrendered 
his professional reputation by involving himself in some- 
thing as extreme as Holocaust denial. Richard Rampton 
QC, acting for Lipstadt, explained that Irving had “prosti- 
tuted his reputation as a serious historian” for political 
motives: his racism, antisemitism and right-wing 
extremism were the motivations behind his writings. 

However, for Irving, the equation comes the other way 
round: a political animal first and last, he entered the 
world of history intending to build a reputation that 
would serve him as a political leader, and he has spent 
much of the past 20 years pursuing political not scholar- 
ly ambitions. 

Irving's right-wing extremism first attracted attention 
when he was a student at Imperial College in the 1950s. 
Brigitte Hay, his German tutor, has described how Irving 
peppered their tutorial sessions with “unvarnished 
notions of neo-fascism and anti-semitism”. In 1962, in a 
university debate, he seconded Oswald Mosley on the 
subject of restricting immigration. The following year, he 
was in the audience when Mosley addressed a meeting at 
Kensington Town Hall. 

However, he would never be content as a mere follow- 
er, and in 1979 Irving began his own bid for leadership of 
the far right. He formed the Focus Group, intending to 
gather together the brightest and most capable people 
on the far right under his own intellectual leadership. In 
1981 he explained his strategy to Robert Harris on 
Newsnight. “I’m not interested in the infantry at present’, 
said Irving, “I’m interested in the officer corps, and it’s the 
officer corps of this particular thinking movement that 
I’m assembling at present”. 

Focus, together with Irving’s occasional speaking 
forum, The Clarendon Club, served this purpose, bring- 
ing together Monday Clubbers with activists from the 
National Front, the neo-nazi League of St George and 
Alain de Benoist’s radical Nouvelle Droite. Irving’s jour- 
nal, Focal Point, carried advertisements from a similarly 
diverse range of far-right groups, while promoting its 
own anti-immigration, pro-repatriation agenda. By 1983 
Irving was trying to extend his reach beyond his “officer 
corps’, buying the membership lists of various right-wing 
groups, including the NE That year, having failed to make 
the impact Irving had hoped, Focal Point folded and 
Irving’s political ambitions were put on hold. 

Irving's jump from scholarly pursuits to extremist poli- 
tics only makes sense when the former is seen as a prel- 





ude to the latter. Irving always intended that his writings 
would provide him with a reputation and a credibility 
which he could then put to use in the political arena. In 
that same Newsnight interview in 1981 Irving agreed that 
he had been “writing books not because I’m always going 
to be an author. I’m writing books for a reputation.” 
When asked if his books were, therefore, a part of his pol- 
itics, he replied: “It is the plank that I’ve been building 
myself into that vast ocean”. He went into further detail 
on Radio 4’s In the Psychiatrist’s Chair the following year. 

“T’ve always wanted to influence people and destinies. 
For the last 20 years as a writer I’ve been influencing peo- 
ple’s opinion, and now I want to influence their destinies 

.. one problem that the existing established parties in 
this country are suffering under is that they are incapable 
of doing things in ways that are right. They are just going 
to continue doing things in ways they have been done in 
the past ... if I’ve been doing anything for the last twenty 
or thirty years it’s been trying to establish that people 
can't frighten me into adopting views that aren't right.” 

By the mid-1980s, Irving’s denial that Hitler knew any- 
thing about the extermination of the Jews, as set out in 
Hitler's War, had been left behind by the rest of the far 
right, who had adopted the far more radical position of 
Arthur Butz, Richard Verrall and other Holocaust deniers: 
that there had been no extermination of the Jews in the 
first place. For Irving to relaunch his political career he 
needed to engineer a fundamental shift in his position on 
the Holocaust. For a historian of repute, as he was at that 
time, this would be difficult to do without some sort of 
evidentiary basis: he could not simply announce that he 
had changed his mind about the evidence he had always 
had in front of him. 

In 1988 Irving found his “evidence”: The Leuchter 
Report, a fraudulent report based on chemical analysis of 
cyanide residue in the walls of buildings at Auschwitz. 
One of the many interesting details to emerge in the High 
Court is that Leuchter appears to be not the cause of 
Irving’s conversion to full-blown denial but his excuse. 

In 1989 Irving published The Leuchter Report under his 
own Focal Point imprint and announced his new posi- 
tion, that there were no gas chambers at Auschwitz, and 
no Nazi plan to exterminate the Jews of Europe. This was 
the line Irving would promote in all his writings and 
speeches from this point on, starting with a new edition 
of Hitler's War with all references to the Holocaust 
removed. For the next five years, Irving’s Clarendon Club 
held regular and frequent meetings attended by mem- 
bers of all the main British neo-nazi groups. The differ- 
ence this time was that Irving, rather than promoting 
himself as a leader of his own political group, was content 
to be a propagandist and rabble-rouser in the service of 
others. But for a lifelong Germanophile and Hitler- 
admirer like Irving, Britain could never be the focus of his 
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political ambitions. Not while Germany suffered under 
what he called a “blood lie ... on the German people”: the 
burden of guilt for the murder of six million Jews. 

It was in Germany that Irving was first inspired to 
become a writer. While living for a year as a steelworker 
in the Ruhr, he decided to write Destruction of Dresden, 
in which he has now been shown to have vastly inflated 
the number of casualties of the Allied bombing. As his 
career as a historian progressed he became a regular vis- 
itor to Germany, speaking to a wide range of non-politi- 
cal organisations. However, Irving's message struck a 
particular chord with what Professor Hajo Funke, an 
expert witness for Lipstadt’s defence, called “national- 
conservative and right-wing extremist circles”. 

The ideas that Churchill was a war criminal, Rudolf 
Hess a martyr and Dresden a war crime corresponded 
with attempts by the German far right to relativise the 
crimes of Nazi Germany. Irving developed a close rela- 
tionship with Gerhard Frey’s Deutsche Volksunion 
(DVU), and by 1982 had become its star speaker. 

Frey would instruct Irving in detail as to the desired 
content of his speeches, each time insisting that Irving 
avoided direct mention of Hitler and the Jews. Having 
realised long before that electoral success was an impos- 
sibility for the far right in Germany at that time, Frey 
knew he had to change public opinion en masse on cer- 
tain key issues relating to the Nazi past. Irving was a valu- 
able speaker in this regard, and the co-ordination 
between the two on the speeches implicated him deeply 
in Frey’s political project. In 1982, when the American 
series Holocaust was shown on German television, Frey 
arranged that Irving would be speaking in Germany on 
the days that each episode of the series was broadcast. 

Irving's relationship with the DVU came to an end by 
the early 1990s. Frey, always anxious to remain on the 
right side of the law, was alarmed not just by Irving's shift 
in 1989 from “soft” revisionism to outright denial, but 
also by the company he was starting to keep when in 
Germany. By changing his position on the gas chambers, 
Irving had moved away from the extreme nationalist 
position of the DVU and allied himself with open neo- 
nazis such as Ewald Althans, an associate of the German- 
Canadian denier Ernst Ziindel, who became Irving's 
main contact in Germany until being banned in 1993. 

The timing was fortuitous for Irving: In November 1989 
the Berlin Wall came down and a year later Germany was 
reunited. The lands of the former East Germany - or 
Central Germany, as Irving, one eye on territories further 
to the east, called it - were seen as fertile ground by the 
German far right and Irving was ideally positioned to 
exploit the new opportunities. Holocaust denial and neo- 
nazism are interdependent, perhaps more so in 
Germany than anywhere else. The need to erase the 
crimes of Nazi Germany from history, in order to rehabil- 
itate the political ideology that was responsible for them, 
is what makes denial an indispensable part of neo- 
nazism, and Irving’s conversion gave great encourage- 
ment to German neo-nazis. In 1989 Irving spoke at a con- 
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ference in Germany organised by Thies Christophersen, 
a former SS officer who wrote Die Auschwitz-Liige (The 
Auschwitz Lie) in 1973. Ernst Ziindel called Irving “the 
best weapon in operation at the moment for truth [and] 
also for our people!” 

As with his speeches to the DVU, the neo-nazi meet- 
ings Irving addressed at this time, although ostensibly 
about history, cannot be separated from their political 
implications. In November 1991, at Halle, eastern 
Germany, Irving delivered what he called a “rabble rous- 
ing” speech to a neo-nazi rally. This was a seminal event 
for the German far right at that time, attended by many of 
the major neo-nazi groups in Germany and punctuated 
by skinheads shouting “Sieg Heil” and “Ausldnder Raus”. 
At that time of frequent, violent attacks on foreigners in 
Germany, Irving was well aware of what his “rabble rous- 
ing” might lead to. Not long after this rally he told a 
Danish television interviewer: “We are hitting home and 
this is why the fight is hotting up ... The next two years 
are going to be very dramatic indeed with a lot of vio- 
lence.” 

Irving, the most active denial speaker in Germany in 
1991, was clearly much more than just an invited guest. 
That he personally identified with the far right is beyond 
doubt: the previous year, he told one audience that his 
publication of The Leuchter Report would “scare the wits 
out of our enemy”. 

What is equally clear, though, is the important political 
position he held within the German far right. Rival neo- 
nazi factions would vie for his favour, hoping that his 
political weight would strengthen their position or 
undermine their rivals. When Althans was suspected of 
being a traitor by his far-right colleagues in 1994 (he was 
later revealed to be an agent for the German police), it 
was suggested to Irving that the best forum in which to 
warn German neo-nazis would be via the pages of 
Irving’s own newsletter, Action Report. In 1992, when 
Christian Worch, a leading German neo-nazi organiser, 
wanted to unite his radical wing with more moderate 
(and, importantly, wealthy) far-right groups, it was Irving 
to whom he turned as the ideal speaker to win them over. 

Irving’s German ambitions began to falter in 
November 1991, when the Minister of the Interior of 
Schleswig Holstein issued him with a list of issues on 
which he was not allowed to speak, on the grounds of 
maintaining the public peace. When Irving appealed 
against the ban, the court ruled that Irving’s speeches 
“are primarily intended to supply points of argument to 
those social groups in the Federal Republic whose aim is 
a renewed spreading of National Socialist thought”. 
Irving suffered similar legal setbacks until, in 1993, he 
was banned completely from entering Germany. This 
was a serious blow to Irving and one which he made a 
great effort to overcome, suggesting at one point that he 
would stand for a seat in the European Parliament as a 
candidate for the far-right NPD. 

The German ban on Irving stands to this day, along 
with similar bans in Italy, Austria, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. It has been six years since the 
Clarendon Club met in Britain, Irving apparently giving 
up hope that the British far right has anything to offer. 
One of the few true things he told the court during the 
Lipstadt trial was that the BNP is “a band of hopeless 
right-wingers going nowhere”. 

The only country where Irving has access to any sort of 
receptive audience is the United States, where his speak- 
er tours have grown ever more frequent. And there, too, 
Irving gravitates towards his political allies on the far 
right, including addressing several meetings organised 
by the National Alliance, America’s foremost neo-nazi 
group, whose leader, William Pierce, authored The Turner 
Diaries, the book that inspired the Odlahoma bombing. 
Facing a huge legal bill and with his reputation as a writer 
shattered in Britain, his world getting smaller and small- 
er every year, a permanent move across the Atlantic must 
seem increasingly attractive to David Irving. 
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cal party in Wallonia, the mainly French-speaking 
region of Belgium. Called Bloc Wallon, it is based 
in Liége. 

But there are few new faces in this party, most of 
whose members share a militant past in the various 
extreme right-wing parties that have been active over 
the past 15 years in Brussels and Wallonia. These parties 
include the Front National (FN), Front Nouveau de 
Belgique, Référendum, Agir and numerous other 
extremist splinter groups. 

The leader of the Bloc Wallon is Georges Hupin, well 
known to Belgian anti-fascists as a disciple of New Right 
ideology and president of two rather obscure Belgian 
New Right organisations, Les Amis de la Renaissance 
Européenne and Fraternité Nature-Jardins. Until 
December last year, Hupin headed the Front National’s 
branch in the Hainaut district. Like many others, he quit 
after a bust-up with the FN’s president, Daniel Féret. 

The Bloc Wallon aims to take part in next October's 
local and district council elections. It plans to contest 
every district in Wallonia, but in the Brussels region will 
cooperate with another new local far-right party named 
Bloc Nationaliste Francophone, founded in January by 
two former Front National MPs, Juan Lemmens and 
Emile Eloy. 

The creation of the Bloc Wallon is a desperate attempt 
by the far right in Wallonia to save face and at least some 
of its council seats in the bigger cities including Liege, 
Namur and Charleroi, after right-wing extremists — 
except those belonging to the Viaams Blok — were wiped 
out in last year’s parliamentary and regional councils 
elections. 


> aie extremists have set up a new politi- 





Italy 


MAY WAS a bad month for democracy in Italy. A referen- 
dum to reform the voting system, which it was hoped 
would achieve stable government, and improve the 
rights of the trade unions failed to reach the necessary 
51% participation and was declared invalid. Berlusconi 
and his united far-right front are seizing this window of 
opportunity in next April’s general election. 

President Jacques Chirac of France, who has in the 
past warned of the growth of the Italian right, declared 
that if Berlusconi’s allies achieved office Italy might 
have to be dealt with in the same way as Austria after 
Jérg Haider’s Austrian Freedom Party entered govern- 
ment. The reaction from senior members of 


Berlusconi's coalition has been furious. 

Meanwhile, a refugee set on fire by his boss for 
demanding his wages (see June’s Searchlight) has died of 
his injuries. Members of Roberto Fiore’s fascist Forza 
Nuova have been charged with attacking trade unionists 
supporting the dead worker. 

Despite the failure of Fiore’s rally in Bologna, his party 
gained 2% of the poll this spring while remaining out- 
side Berlusconi’s coalition. Fiore is able to mop up all 
the street activists and fighters from the football ter- 
races. In Bologna his small motley crew wore identical 
dark blue shirts, Bundeswehr jackets and the caps sport- 
ed by the football thugs of Lazio and Verona. 

During his very brief speech Fiore boasted about the 
FN’s current activities: training camps for children 
under 12, where they debate the existence of elves and 
gnomes, its scouting group Italica and its “counter uni- 
versity” which propagates the ideas of the honourable 
mythology of Imperial Rome. 

He also praised Delanda Chartago, the growing music 
empire of his partner-in-crime Massimo Morsello. No 
mention of the terminal cancer that allowed this con- 
victed terrorist to return home to Italy last year. His lat- 
est hit is Clareta and Ben, a clear reference to I] Duce and 
the mistress who died at his side. 

The other side of the FN’s enterprise is the range of 
protection rackets it operates on the football terraces: 
fans are exhorted to give to the FN’s various charities or 
get a slapping. 

All over Italy the FN has opened a series of club hous- 
es for its young fascist supporters, some of which are 
supported by “charitable donations”. New club rooms 
have been opened for supporters of Lazio and Ultra 
Roma, the first open link between the thugs at the 
grounds and the FN’s political street activists. 

DIGOS, the Italian anti-terrorist squad, says the 
bombings of Jewish targets in Italy are not a million 
miles removed from the FN, some of the activists of 
which appear to have adopted the tactic of “leaderless 
resistance”. 
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Hidden from history 
The Tulsa Race Riots of 1921 


by Carly Seabright 





remembered last month in a service of reconcili- 

ation and commemoration. The ceremony was 
held just a few days after the 79th anniversary of the 
Oklahoma rioting. 

The frightening extent of American racism is high- 
lighted by the fact that it took 76 years before the exis- 
tence of the Tulsa riot was recognised. After decades of 
concealing the facts, the US media have finally admitted 
that: “the Tulsa Race Riot of 1921 was the violent conse- 
quence of racial hatred institutionalized and tolerated 
by official federal, state, county and city policy,” accord- 
ing to a local newspaper report in May. 

The riot was first commemorated in 1996. Two years 
later the Oklahoma State Legislature established the 
Tulsa Race Riot Commission to study the riot and issue 
an official report. The commission has held several 
meetings during its investigation and has recommended 

_ that reparations be paid to survivors. 

Don Ross, a House of Representatives member for 
Oklahoma, whose legislation led to the commission's 
creation, told the media that the commission was still 
uncertain how the facts about the riot became so 
heavily distorted. “The business community, the polit- 
ical community and the media conspired to keep 
quiet,” he added. “It is significant, I think, that the 
cover-up is exposed.” 

The commission has found that many Americans are 
learning about the Tulsa riot for the first time. “We were 
taught nothing about it as children, it wasn’t until I was 
in high school that I heard about it,” Don Ross told 
journalists. 

Recent investigations show that police used their 
power to conceal the truth and to aid the white rioters 
against the blacks. Large deputations of white men, 
including members of the Ku Klux Klan, were organised 
by the local police to attack the city’s black business area. 

The effect of the riot on Tulsa’s black community was 
devastating. It is estimated that 1,100 black homes were 
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looted and burned, 35 blocks of black businesses were 
destroyed, 20 black churches were burned and over $100 
million of damage (at today’s values) was caused. 

At the time of the riot, the full extent of the violence 
and carnage was concealed by state officials, Ku Klux 
Klan members and the local police. 

Officially, the records from 1921 show 26 blacks and 10 
whites were killed in the two days of violence. But histo- 
rians now believe that 300 people were killed, most of 
whom were black. It is believed many were buried in 
mass, unmarked graves. 

It was an article in the city’s evening newspaper, the 
Tulsa Tribune, no longer in print, that ignited the racial 
violence. On 31 May 1921, the paper reported that a 
black teenager, Dick Rowland, had been arrested and 
accused of assaulting a 17-year-old white girl who oper- 
ated the elevator at a downtown office building. 

A separate editorial declared that “mobs of whites 
were forming in order to lynch the Negro”. 

The violence erupted as hundreds gathered at the 
Tulsa court house to either lynch or protect Rowland. 

Historians who have studied the event told journalists 
that blacks marched to the county jail, where whites had 
already gathered, determined to protect Rowland and 
end a series of lynchings in Oklahoma. When whites 
tried to disarm a black man, a scuffle ensued, a gun fired 
and the rioting broke out. 

The violence escalated as marauding whites streamed 
into Greenwood, Tulsa's black quarter, shooting blacks at 
random, looting homes and businesses and setting 
them ablaze. Many blacks fled Tulsa and others who did 
not were herded into detention centres where they were 
held for several days. 

The Race Riot Commission has recommended that 
“restitution to the historic Greenwood Community, in 
real and tangible form, would be good public policy and 
do much to repair the emotional as well as physical scars 
of this most terrible incident in our shared past”. 

The commission's preliminary report, addressed to 
The Honorable The Frank Keating, Governor of the State 
of Oklahoma on 7 February 2000, recommended: 

@ Direct payment of reparations to survivors of the 
Tulsa Race Riot 

@ Direct payment of reparations to descendants of the 
survivors of the Tulsa Race Riot 

@ A scholarship fund available to students affected by 
the Tulsa Race Riot 

®@ Establishment of an economic development enter- 
prise zone in the historic area of the Greenwood District 
@ A memorial for the reburial of any human remains 
found in the search for unmarked graves of riot victims. 

The chairman of the commission, Pete Churchwell, 
told journalists, “none of the survivors are clamouring 
for money, they just want their story to be told”. 
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Violence a lure for youth 
From Reflex 
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has no nationally active extreme right-wing ter- 

rorist movement. The last organisation to have 
opted for a strategy of organised violence was the 
almost-defunct Parti Nationaliste Francais et Européen 
(PNFE), but any violent activity that has made headlines 
since the PNFE’s decline has generally been the work of 
members or sympathisers of Jean-Marie Le Pen’s Front 
National (FN). 

Despite clashes between FN activists and anti-fascists, 
French fascists have not been able to create a properly 
organised opposition to anti-fascists. Their only effort in 
that field has been the less-than-competent “intelli- 
gence gathering” of Emmanuel Ratier, an isolated crank 
with tenuous links to the FN. 

One small group that continues to emphasise violence 
against anti-fascists is the Groupe Union Défense 
(GUD), whose history is like a miniature sketch-map of 
the French far-right in the past 30 years. 

During the past few months the GUD has enjoyed a 
partial revival and has attacked bookshops in Paris and 
other French cities. Its hit squads have made students 
the targets of physical aggression. On 1 May the GUD 
marched under its own banners for the first time in 
many years, waving Celtic cross flags and chanting: 
“Youth, Europe, Revolution” and “Europe first! White for 
ever!” 

Without exaggerating the GUD’s importance a short 
look at its history can aid understanding of the organisa- 
tion’s functions and motivation. 

The GUD was effectively born in April 1964 when, in a 
bid to breathe some life into the right and differentiate 
themselves from older, more conservative nationalist 
activists, a handful of young fascists created Occident, a 
splinter group whose formal nationalist-revolutionary 
ideology was essentially a cover for its virulent anti-com- 
munism. 

Violent from the outset, Occident was responsible for 
numerous attacks, including attempted murder, against 
left-wing activists. As a result it was banned in 1968. A 
few of the original Occident thugs remained active in 
French right-wing politics, however, even managing to 
attain prominence, most notably Jacques Bompard, the 
FN mayor of Orange, and Alain Madelin, the leader of 
France's ultra-liberals. 

Eighteen months after the May 1968 student-worker 
revolt, Ordre Nouveau (ON) was formed, uniting the 
nationalist Groupe Union-Droit (GUD) and former 
Occident members to combat the student left. Occident 
provided the troops, GUD provided the name. ON’s 
leader, Alain Robert, today close to the former Interior 
Minister Charles Pasqua, claimed the move was inspired 
by the Italian Social Movement (MSI) and Mussolini- 
style fascism. 

Despite trying to present a more political image than 
Occident, Robert emphasised violence and provocation 
in his speeches and behaviour. Like its predecessor, ON 
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was a short-lived phenomenon because, in June 1973, it 
was outlawed following a massive street battle with anti- 
fascists in Paris. 

In fact ON was already in decline, eclipsed by the 
Front National, which had been founded in June 1972 to 
give the French far right a respectable face. Although 
GUD activists in the FN chafed at the party’s “modera- 
tion’, they were no match for the wily Le Pen who quick- 
ly isolated them. Triumphantly announcing the dissolu- 
tion of the ON, Le Pen politically eliminated many of his 
oldest, and most obstructive, friends. 

Some, like Robert, defected to set up the Parti des 
Forces Nouvelles (PFN) to compete with the FN, but the 
younger GUD activists were as suspicious of his legalis- 
tic approach, as they were of the FN, and the PFN soon 
disappeared off the map. 

Throughout the 1970s, the GUD was intent on con- 
frontation with the left in the universities but only 
gained a foothold in Assas, a Parisian university that 
recruited mainly middle-class students. Assas had the 
added advantage of a big law faculty which attracted 
right-wingers with a propensity for maintaining “order”. 

Concerted GUD campaigns to break up meetings, 
start brawls and wreck property ignited an open war 
with the left, which ended only when the left was driven 
out of the faculty. Outside Assas, however, GUD activi- 
ties remained low key because of the organisation's 
numerical weakness. The failures of both the ON and 
PEN and the FN’s continuing dominance so weakened 
the GUD that, in the wake of the Socialist presidential 
victory in 1981, the organisation wound itself up. 

The GUD was not dead, however, and was revived 
within a few years to infiltrate the Troisieme Voie (Third 
Way) movement and promote its original nationalist- 
revolutionary message. During the 1980s, the GUD’s 
racist, anti-Jewish stances hardened, bringing it closer to 
openly nazi movements such as the NS Skinheads, 
which formed the hardcore of Serge (aka Batskin) 
Ayoub’s Jeunesses Nationalistes-Révolutionnaires, and 
the European New Order. 

These new relationships are partly attributable to the 
EN’s electoral successes which forced GUD to radicalise 
itself in order to survive politically. The GUD’s shift from 
a mainly anti-communist and extreme right-wing move- 
ment towards a more markedly national-revolutionary 
and certainly more antisemitic organisation is an impor- 
tant factor in the group's history. 

The 1980s and early 1990s saw frequent student and 
secondary school pupil strikes and protests. Each time 
the GUD, still weak outside Paris, contented itself with 
defending its Assas stronghold, opposing the strikes or 
launching sudden attacks on striking faculties. However, 
at the end of December 1988 the GUD came out of its 
shell to create the Union de Défense des Etudiants 
d’Assas (UDEA), a front for contesting student elections, 
winning legal status within the faculty and gaining 
material privileges, including the use of premises and 
office equipment. 

Violence, though, remains the factor that draws ever 
younger people to the organisation, summed up in its 
slogan: “If you're Bolshie, a liberal, a human-rights 
punter, pro-American or pro-Soviet: don’t break your 
head ...we'll see to that!” 
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ARE YOU SICK OF THE BETRAYALS 
OF NEW LABOUR? 


Would you like to know what is really 
happening on the left in Britain? 

In the last few months Socialist Review has 
covered issues ranging from asylum seekers to 
the mayoral election, and from the crisis in 
_ industry to women’s liberation. 

We have also carried interviews with key 
writers and activists on the left such as Pierre 
Bourdieu and ‘Journalist of the Decade’ Paul 
Foot. 

We also have regular reviews of books, art, 
film and theatre. 
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@From anti-capitalism 
to revolution: are 
multinationals taking 
over the world? 

@lsrael after the 
withdrawal from 
Lebanon 

@Section 28 in Scotland 
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